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, THE CORNER AND BORDER 


OF ; THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
ns FLOOR COVERING, 

form such an amazingly beautiful finish to this durable floor covering that no home is perfect without it. 

Here you have a floor material as richly effective as an expensive carpet square, yet different from 
carpet—it keeps good for many years, and gathers no dirt or dust. Think how excellent this is for the 
home where there are children whose health must be carefully considere’ and what a boon Li-nola is to 
the housewife who wishes to study economy as well as beauty. se: 

No other floor covering is just the same as Li-nola—the corner and 


border which provide such a crowning touch are a patented feature. 


Let us show Li-nola to you either by means of our book of designs, or here if you will call. Sw ee 
Neither way finds you importuned to buy. We wish to show Li-nola to you so that you can say and = 3°"by 34 (including border)... are | 
see that it stands alone among beautiful floor coverings. i ty . ” " ~ E19 8 

4 by 4 eo 
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| ANOTHER BARGAIN WEEK 
AMAZING VALUE ! 


Great Sale of Real 
OSTRICH F FEATHERS 


Important to at Englishmen 
| SUPPORT SHEFFIELD STEEL, FINEST IN THE. worto+ 
30 Days’ FREE Shaving 


"" MULCUTO s 


ee All Money 
Razor has been produced and placed upon the market at the Returned if 
amazingly low price of 2/6. Geods not 

The makers of the “ Muleuto” Safety Razor support their state- Approved. 


ment by a challenge of £1,000 to any guinea-priced | razor to shave. 
more quickly or more smoothly than the “ Mulcuto ” with its single 
blade, The explanation is that the “MULCUTO” razor is fitted 
with AN EVERLASTING BLADE OF FINEST SHEFFIELD 
STEEL. It is something quite new, and is certain to sweep all 
other safety razors off the market. 


This razor can now be had on trial for 30 days Free. If you 
decide to keep it, it will cost you only 2/6. 


In artistic enamel case, containing : ; 
1 Mulouto Sheffield everiasting Stee! Biarte 
1 Miokel-plated Blade-holder J 6 
1 Detachable, Wiokel-piated ‘Wandie, milled and No. 1 


1 at cas Spring-Clip Holder for strop- Complete 
ping 


Bee _ in Case. 
(MULCUTO 


SAFETY RAZOR. 


2 / = Carriage Paid. 
in BLACK, WHITE, or ANY CoLtouR. & 
SUPERB CHAIN BRACELET 

w= GOLD — FREE... 


| For Six Days it is possible, 1 all 
to obtain a REAL Vases. WHY WE CAN SELL 
| OSTRICH PLUME “Gy AT LESS THAN HALF 


. QI. a PRICE. 


ts) We have our own Ostrich 


No. 1. 2/6 a 3 3) Farms. 
eo Our Bargain Week Sale # Weare the direct Importers 
No. 2. 3; Opens Next Monday, Y of the produce of those farms. 


Money returned if December @2nd, and Closes 6’) We sell thousands of real Ostrich | 


Feathers ‘every week. We do 

every kind of Real Ostrich out of each Feather. 

Feather st much less than Half; @U0R BARGAIN WEEK. 

Price. ; ' Beal Ostrich Feathers have never 
We are the leading firm in the | been sold at the price at which they 


de Luxe, superiar a a Ostrich Feather Trade, and we sell | will be sold during our Bargain 
heavily silver-plated A 1/- SOAP-STICK Single Plumes direct to the public | Week. The Special Beal Ostrich 
thronghest. . with at wholessle price. Plume we. will send you for 2s. 

—_— IVORETTE HOLDER We do this every. week, all the | (two for 3s. 6d.) is Amazing Value. 
Understand that for 6d year round, but the Special 2s. Visit our Showrooms at 207 
we undertake to | ° 


Plume we have prepared for our | Oxford Street, if you oan during 
Bargain Week Sale is really | the Sale. But before making exten- 
astounding value. It can be seen | sive purchases convince yourself that 
at leg Showrooms, 207 Oxford |. our prices are right by sending for 


send you the 
** Malcato’’ 
Razor for 30 


You can at the same time secure 
a 1/- stick of the famous “ Muleuto” 
Shaving Soap in a dainty Ivorette 


Daye ‘Holder. This is a special Shavin Street (note the eddress carefully), | the Special Plume. Price 2s. 
Free 8 . 
Trial. Soap, and gives a beautiful, soft, creamy, oe! SE “will be sent td you direot, Remember, you can wear this 


carriage paid, for 25. plume for Seven Days and then send 
THE SECRETS OF THE it back if you are dissatisfied with 


easy-shaving lather. It is of super-refined 
quality, and is soothing and comforting to the 


most delicate skin. Refills of the “ Mulcuto” TRADE. your purchase, and we will return 
Soap for your Ivorette Holder cost only 6d. to your money in Fall. 
the users of the “ Mulcuto” Razor. Write to-day. Do you understand the Ostrich 
"TL en ee? ORDER FORM. 


a the West End Ostrich Feather 
pare P.W.), 207 Oxford Street, 
Lon 


There is the Ostrich Farm in South 
Africa. 
There is the Importer. 


30 Days’ FREE Shaving 
with a £1,000 Challenge seine RAZOR. 


W. (close te Oxford Circus). 


There is the Wholesale Dealer. 
MULCUTO ae aie CO. (Dept. 64) he dot ™ 
To the ; tam. 
4 AO 8, High Meibon, London, W.0. ron bay the p 


All these have to make a profit, 
and the profit has to be a big one, 
for this reason—a good real Ostrich 
Feather lasts for a long time. 
Therefore, the Tradeeman must 
make. a big profit out of each 
one he sells. 


WEST-END OSTRICH FEATHER Co 


—Piease forward Se ee oe Ae alee Bas Ae Ae 1 
NICKEL P TED, on a mouth’s free trial. ~ 


5 of understand that should I return the within 
dys, this will bo returned to me in fall. (Bnclose 8/6 if a No. 3 Model do 
1 desire tp retuin the racer, ib becomes my property without further 


Btrike this Taleo enclos 6d. £ |. Stick of Mulouto Shs 
ype seqeies. with special Ivorette rete Haldar: sedis 


207 Oxrorpdp ST WwW 


Close to Oxford Circus, almost opposite Peter Robinson’s. 


‘OSTO INTERESTG. 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


No. 1224, Hou Enos 4? 
VALUE FOR MONEY. 

A GEXTLEMAN living in a rural part of Lancashire 
sent his coachboy to a neighbouring village for 
tive shillings’-worth of penny stamps. 

After a time John returned from his tramp of 
two miles. 

His face wore a self-satisfied look when he camo 
into his employer's presence. 

“Got the stamps, John ?" 
“Yes, sir," the boy replied, handing over a 
batch of halfpenny stamps. 

“I said penny stamps, John, and you've got 
halfpenny ones.” 

“Yea, sir,” and the smile widened. 
“*T asked for five shillings’-worth of 
etamps, and the postmaster says, 
‘Halfpenny or penny?’ ‘Do 
sell halfpenny stamps ?’ I asked. “Yea, 
said he. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘if you can 
buy stamps for a halfpenny, what's the 
use in’ a penny?’ An’ I 
bought the y stamps, sir.” 


'_“ How did you come to be a profes- 


sional beggar ?”* 

“I ain’t no professional beggar. I’m 
employed to git up statistics on how 
many heartless people there is in this 
town.” 


' 
Wifes“ An’ why do ye be takin’ thim 

pilis when ye are well again?” a 
Husband 1 “Faith, would ye be afther havin 

meilet a shilling’s-worth of pills go to waste ? 


DIDN'T GET HIS CUSTOM AGAIN. 

A GENTLEMAN went into a fancy shop one day 
to buy a Christmas present. It was early, and the 
shopkeepor and his little boy were alone in the 
house. The shopkeeper had to go upstairs to get 
his cashbox in order to procure some change, but 
before doing so he went into the littlo 
room next to the shop and whispered 


“Ob, there isn’t any argument,” replied the 
“ mother 
that he’s 


Teacher 1 bra: you may spell felt.” 
Willies “ F-e-1-t.” 
. Teachers “That's right. Now, Johnny, whas 
is felt 2" ; 7 
Johnny + “ Mamma’s slipper. 
T WAS A CHEAP CIGAR. 
: detective looked critically at the 
cigar that the little, thin, pale-faced man had just 


ven him. 

“You're married, sir,” be said, “and you have 
a wifo that is very fond of expensive gowns, fashion- 
able hata, and other luxuries ?’” 

“Yes, that’s indeed true. But——” 

“You have four or five daughters that are very 
extravagant, and # couple of sons that spend just 
as freely.” : 

“You astound me. But—— 

“You have a mortgage on your 


$ 


house ?” 


“ By is just hentie say. But, please, 
tell me how you know is?” 

The T dethive made a very face and, 
looking as if he would suffocate, '° 
‘The cigar.” 


Frank Froest, the famous Scotland Yard detective, 


‘ : | 
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TAKING HIM AT HIS WORD. 

“Ts new printing machine will do twice as 
much work, of a better L pais than the old ones,” 
said an agent. ‘You'd better have one, sir. It 
will pay for itself in twelve months.” 

“ Will you guarantee that?” inquired tho 
manager. ; 

“Yes, sir,” said the agent, eagerly; “ with 
pleasure.” 

“Thon, if thoy’ll pay for themselves, you had 
better send in about twenty of ‘em; but, mind 


you, I can’t pay for them.” 


 aepebitties teak caekan Rental 


go citehppsd : 


RATHER AWKWARD. 
Ty Iu very 
dance to @ youth Wie hed maker if 
her into su * bu ave 
to supper with’ some one else. But I'll introduce 
you to a very ngage ble girl.” 
“No,” replied ppoin' young man 
“J don’t want a handsome and 
want you!” 


Aievommct eel: 
clever girl; 


a345 fait oa 3 
ferpore 19/4, , 


° 4° 


One Penny. _ 


MUCH TOO PERSONAL. 

“ No, I don’t make off-hand and flippant remarks 
about strangers any wore. It’s dangerous. I 
used to, when I was younger and fresher, but 
you couldn’t get me to express an opinion on a 


stray bday to 

‘“T’ve been like that over since once, a long time 
ago, when I was obliged to spend Sunday in a littlo 
town in which I was totally unknown. I 
happened to scrape an acquaintance with a young 
native, however, and as a mild form of dissipation. 
he took me up to Sunday-school with him in the 

aftornoon. 

“Everything went along smoothly 
until the closing hymn was being 
sung, when I asked: ‘Who is that 
soft-looking, putty-faced man standing 
by the organ ?’ 

‘“* That,’ said my companion calmly 
—‘ that is my brother.’ 

“The cold chills chased themselves 
all over me, but I thought that U was 
smooth enough to get out of it all 
right, so I said : 

“* Ob, no. I didn’t mean that one. 
I meant that other old Rip Van Winkle 
with the billy-goat whiskers, at the 

. other end of the organ.’ 

“*That,’ he said, with a ghastly 

amile, ‘ that—is my father!'” 


Wifes “Very slippery coming home, was it 


sorry,” said a fair young girl at &/ not?” 
hs Phe might take 
promised to go in 


Hubby: “ Oh, very.” 

“Couldn't keep your feet, I suppose?" 

“Oh, yea, I did manage to keep them ; but thoy 
rane places with the back of my ncck several 

63, 


THE WAY TO SUCCESS. 

A YouTH¥FUL aspirant applied to a successfu- 
authoress for advice as to how to succeed in litera 
ture. ‘“‘ You need indomitable perseverance, a 
typewriter, and a mangle,” was the reply. 

‘Do you mean I had better take in washing ?"” 
asked tho aspirant. 

‘* Nonsense! You need the mangle to take the 
creases out of your manuscripts. Mangle them 
well, and then, unless the alton have burned 
them with cigarette ash, no one can tell they have 
been out before!” 


WHY THE CAPTAIN REFUSED. 

The prize of €1 1s. for the best Christmas 
storyetie has bcen awarded to Percy King. 
Brandon Co,liery,Co. barhauw, for the following : 

THERE wasa sound of revelry by night in Chump- 
ville recently, for one of the Icading lights in the 
local commercial world, who chanced also to be 
captain of the voluntecr fire-brigade, was giving 
his Christmas Eve party. 

Just as the fun started there came a thundering 
knock at the door, and a panting inquiry for the 
chief of tho fire-fighters. 

“There's a big tire on up the street!” gasped 
the messenger. 

“Can't ‘elp it if there’s ‘alf a dozen!” snapped 
the captain. “ The engine ain't a-goin’ to no 
fires to-night. I've got a party on!” 

“Surely you ain't going to refuse to try to 
save property just because you're giving a party ?”’ 
was the query. 

The captain hesitated. ‘‘ Not exactly because 
o’ the party,” came the answer at fogth, “ but— 
dash it all, man, I ain’t goin’ to show my missus up 
for nobody.” 

“Show yer missus up ?” 

“Yos, show ‘er up. Everybody in the ‘ouse 
‘as been admirin’ 'er new coal vase in the drawing- 
room, and it ’appens to be my ’elmet t”’ 


writes a story for the January NOVEL. Now on 3ale. 


WEEK ENDING 


698 - Complete Short. Story. Dre 97, 1918, 
er Mig thay’ ‘Waihed ™ Santa Claus Se Se eee 4 et 


ee ee 
How An Aged Clerk Came to the Assistance of The cial slerk loked « in blank dismay. \:, 
His Employer's Son. wan winsiling ia, the Gon lcorway 


of the haa 

Zealand or somewhere. I ached to get away— “ Ledbury—of all people |" 
away from the loathsome and—aad 1 comigrated 

I hate the life!” drawer, end = 

“ How did you manage to—to take it, Master Jack ?” “ What does this mean, Led! ” 

BAe ellos from the office this} The clerk realised at once that e: tion was 
ee Woxpzn who that can be?™ muttered Mr. Led- | afternoon, end I went home him. We'd almost | impossible. Had it heen Mr. Wi who had 
bury, momentarily suspending the series of o reached home when he suddenly remembered he'd left | surprised him, he might have ventured to reveal ths 
ke can partormsiag oct bie, wtdile true value of the situation, for Westwick was of an 


with a stick of red grease-paint. ‘It wouldn't be | for him, but he said it was looked in 
the boss. He'd knock louder than that. And ring, it would be safe enough there 
too.” 


He ehook bis head, as one who has more important | all it mean 
affairs in hand than speculation over the identity of awa - id 


easy-going, benevolent disposition. But Farrington 
was an austere man, just, but hard. 

“I mustn't give Master Jack away,” was the ore 

¢ that loomed out of the confusion of Ledbury's 

“ His father would never forgive him.” 

For the moment, he did not his own false 

position. It only seemed imperative to him that thc 

pasion partner should be kept in ignorance of his son's 


ed To never heard you, sir,” he muttered fatuous!+. 

“ T followed you up the stairs,” explained Farrington 
in cold wrath. “I'd just come down to the offic: 
to fetch my keys—I adie t want the caretaker to !» 
tempted. And I saw you get out of the taxi and run 
in here. I followed you as quietly as I could. Now, 
Ledbury, what does this mean?" 

Ledbury shook his head blankly. 

“T saw you with the note fae pais hand,” adder 
Warciogten,” warningly. “And I ery to know what 
you were up to?” 

Again Ledbury‘shook his head. 

‘on stood regarding the other man as though 
he found the whole affair tn incredible. His eye dwelt 
in amazement on Ledbury’s extraordinary appearance 
—the scarved throat and bare, tousled head and pain‘- 


of 

commonplace personality of Mr. Ledbury, senior dinner, His office keys were on the dressing-tab! 
sisi is ths cllice of Manes: Westwick ad And, when he wasn’t looking, I whipped them up and 
into the jovial semblance of that seasonable put them in m 
Santa Claus. “* But didn’t he miss them ? 

In the room fenetintely — _ his family “Yes, but he thinks now 
and guests were noisily p' and | them behind at the office, by accident. Being Christ- 

Le na epee aia perpen himeelf. | mas and ail you know, he’s got « lot of things 

Fics fot formed the the Ledburys had ever | to think of. 
entertained, and while the affair was a i = but Robes —- to the office. 
ma iy Mr, Lodbury’s twea Ath iS | ith be bye peg te, and left his ke: 
to mark fitti ‘8 ag wi 8, note, ys 
the service | ens Westwick and emsty- oy desk. 

Not only were the Ledburys’ lifelong friends, Mr. ut, Master Jack! Why, I was the last to leave 
and Mrs, Clive, of the party, with a itioes selection the office. He'll think 7 stole the note! 
of their but also there werd present the |  “ He doesn't know it’s gone But—but somehow 
Barncastles, four of them in all, most avarice es I daren’t take it back myself. My nerves are all to 
whom the Ledburys had met that summer Pieces, If—if anybody met me, I should give myself 
their holiday at Worthing And also thero was rete Sway. But—won’t you help me? It won't take 


Geddes, from the office, famed foe his powers of enter- | you @ quarter of an hour to get down to the office. | smeared faco he found baffling to his comprehension. 
tainment, and several charming girls. There are dozens of taxis about, and———” “Twenty-five years you've been with us, Ledbury,” 
Meanwhile their ‘eu completed the colourin, An imperative knock came at the door. he said, speaking hie thoughts aloud. “And we've 
of his features, wiped his and donned - sen only me, oe came his wife's voice. | always trusted you in everything—everything! And 
end moustache. s anything wrong ? e’re all waiting for you, | now—if you have anything to eay in your defence, 
le fo sale Ot oa ke au his —S wd Nothing he lied desperate! hast ai Rade) Aan Be! gino —_ just at 
seasonable form a ad repli ‘ - ‘oing —| at once,” 
Syn er ih in pn | "ee Sk Tt mem Td | ay are ne 
was just t to try to to * she exc ye “Very well!” snap ‘arrington “ 
ven he beat with us s.for a while eet dilacl pkey nent eee Westwick, 


T'll go to him at onco and put the matter before him. 
You understand ? Whether we prosecute you or not 
depends largely on hee Westwick. Return to your 
home now. I need ha rdly remind you of the futility 
of sitorpang over 

(on the toom and down the 
staira. ‘waiting taxi-cab returned him to his home 


pe, . 
“ sae been looking out he: * gaid his wife, 


Epa e eb engin dhe ‘wakes, with, intent: bo Ledbury elipped off the red robe-and plucked the 
call his wife’s attention to the summons. cotton-wool from his eyebrows. 


era “JustasIlam. It’ bea bit of a lark!” ordered. “I'll take the note back. No one knows 

le 

as he went down the stairs. Ch end with | anybody else should ever know. You go down and 

a vast pride in his masquerade, he the handle | join in the fun downstairs. "Isl. de you g ood.” 

and o ead thes rend Adce. 

Jack!” he exclaimed» And then ‘‘ Master rag. 

verb, that you Ledbury? Xe uick concern. a ci eed ae jy Sow,” 

Besides, with luck, shan’t 


ave soaie urry up and get into your 


ears, no good,” he returned heavily. “I couldn't 
ploy Santa Claus to-night—not if I were paid for it. I'm 

ali done up.” 

- pe but ie ie Pig exclaimed. ; 

= can't,” e said, lea nanny poreh, “Ta 
te tenia, Cer cbaal testy se tee dead beat! 
P a a on. come | comes.” 
oi Master Jack. 
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little card party on purpose = my word.” 

“ Yes, and now George = ant Play San‘) 
Claus for us!” put beng Mra Led bury aggrieved!). 

“ After keeping us all waiting, toa. Says he’s tc. 

“Nonsense, Ledbury,” ‘eitores Mr. Westwick. 
“You simply must do it. And yet "—he scrutinise! 
the limp figure on the threshold—“ you do look a bit 
done UP. Come on in, man, and let's havo a look at 
you.’ 

He bustled him into the passage and Mrs. Ledbury 
closed the door. ‘ 

“I couldn't play Santa Claus, sir,” quavere: 


Teghe . “I'm fit for nothi 
|, then,” said West ee @s one inspirci, 
“rs do it for you!” 


queried Mrs, Ledbury, ted. 

“Why not? a demanded Westwiok. suppose 

tye Gok the thinge—Abe teeaed cad all ska noe ol 

teveh? Lead the way upsteirs, Ledbury, and you 
can lie down while I put on the war paint.” 

Dazedly Mr. Ledb —— his guest to thi 
bedroom and showed the paraphernalia of bis 
role, Then, with a word of apology, he stretched 
himself on the bed. 


bro iecal Thm in o dickens of a right ag: 
holo! And you've got to help me out! If my “flo pute sit about his neck, and drew on his 


A roar of laughter swelled out from behind ss FWe'll go diwnatelnn,” tas wid, “ You go into the 
the closed door of the drawing-room. parlour and enjoy yon. Don't you worry, Master 
“ Here, come upstairs with me!” said Ledbury Tack.” 


He led the way up rag Some intuition * “You in and tell Mrs. Ledbury I want her,” 
cal be) loacmgrancin seein Kies Sout directed older man. “I'll be back as soon as I 
stairs, can.” 


“Now, Master Jack!" he invited. ees grav 4 Ij Young Fi m went into the heated, excited 
Se ee ae oo if, focal tere » and a minute later Mrs. Ledbury 
ve you 
Young Farrington, son of the junior partner, hesi- bar org to a an ia husband 
tated i ® moment. “I’ve done worse than that, ivan tepeesent acti tt be put off 
Ledbury. Ten thousand times worse. I’ve stolen a | a mite longer, ies baabonea to Galore pt her protesta, 
bank-note for twenty-five pounds from his desk.” “T'll get a taxi both wa: ways—ehan n’t ies you waiting 
The words came with a sort of calm desperation. more than half an hour.’ 

“Master Jack!" cried Ledbury, aghast. She was still complaining mutinously when he = 
Ho ener a mle T eih Od eves chiro pep apace ipsa Nig hot oma mo 
seen the beastly thing now !"” row passed, Mr. Ledbury bundled 

The boy, his head drooping, stood hdiding out the Rae itl 
crumpled note. And the a clerk, absurd in fis} ‘‘ Wait for me!” he directed the driver, when they 


soarlet gown and reddened cheeks and cotton-wool | reached the block of offices which housed the firm Westwick, chuckling softly, raj dressed for 
leaned against the dressing-table—staring | of Westwick and Farrington. 4‘ Sha'n't be « minuto.” | his part. ve ey 
inoreduloual at his caller. . He ran quickly up the to the first floor. He He’ was completely transformed when Jack 
- You—you must put it back!’ he oo hoareely. had his own key to the outer office, but found no stole unobserved out of the room below 
¥ That's just a: PN = ann “peal rs | : Farr he — Aa ar ee le — pe t+ cautiously up the stairs. He felt sure 
le oe rp — . at _— prvonga: Co eed rs — and could bear the suspen:9 


from. the closed roll- 
thonght I'd take it and clear out—to Canada or Now ' desk used by Mr. np Bom Hy Ledbury, turning 1" ae * you" re back!” he exclaimed, eagcr'y 


“In the Cell of the Hacho,” by H. Hesketh Prichard, will thrill you. See the January ROYAL. Wow on sale. 
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addressing the and bearded figure by the dressing- 
tablo. “Lord, I’ve becn in agonies, waiting to heur 
that eve was all right. Did you manago to 
put it back bt? No one found out what I'd 


done, did they ?” : 

“ Master Jack !” came the warning voice of Ledbury 
as - ee ah came round pad paces . . ‘ns 
“T thought——” stammered you arrington 

dire surprise. ‘“ Who is this, thon ? ns 


A Few Days After Dining With a 
King, Dr. Cook, the Explorer, Was 
a Discredited Man. 


To fall from being the popular idol of some forty 
million a to having all kinds of abusive 
opithets and charges hurled at one, in just over a 
minute, must be a record. 

cP till the very hour of his fight with Carpentier, 
Wells was not only the popular idol of the masses, 
but column after column was devoted to his doings, 
his training, his daily life, in the newspapers. 
Seventy-three seconds were sufficient time to 
make the fickle populace who had praised him, jeer 
at him, and even the very newspapers who had 
spoken of him as the coming dhatnnion of the 
world, could not refrain from sneeriag at tho 
Bombardicr. 

An even bigger fall than that of Wells, though it 
took a little longor than seventy-three seconds, was 
that of the famous Dr. Cook. 

On Thursday, September 2nd, 1909, a bricf 
telegram was reccived that the Danish steamer 
Hans Egede, was stcaming to Copenhagen with a 
Dr. Cook on board, and added: ‘“‘ Cook reached 
the North Pole on April 21st, 1909.” 

The news created a frantic stir of enthusiasm 
throughout tho world, and when Dr. Cook arrived 
at Copenhagen on the Saturday he was met by a 
cheering crowd of over 50,000 persons. 


Royalty to Meet Him. 

Tho Crown Prince of Denmark, the staff of the 
American Legation, and many famous people were 
the first to step on board and hail him as the 
greatest explorer of modern times, while thousands 
of congratulatory telegrams wero reccived from 
all over the world, from Royalty downwards. On 
the Sunday the explorer dined with tho King of 
Denmark. 

On September 7th, exactly three days after Dr. 
Cook landed in Denmark, the blow fell which 
brought him from the height of fame to the laughing- 
stock of two continents. The blow was a bricf 
messago from Commander Peary, and it ran: “I 
ae the Pole, I rcached it on April 6th, 1909,— 

EARY.” 

Dr. Cook had less than a weok’s fame. Ina few 
days after dining with royalty he was a discroditcd 
man, and Commander Peary was the hero, 

It is curious that it was in the September of tho 
previous year that one of Denmark’s most popular 
idols fell from his high estate in a night. This 
idol, too, like Dr. Cook, was the guest of the King 
of Denmark, ony a few days before his fall, a dinner 
at which King Edward was present. 


From Most Honoured to Most Hated. 

The man in question was Peter Alberti, the Danish 
Minister of Justice, who for sixteen years used his 
political positions to swindlo and defraud the 
public out of nearly three-quarters of a million 
pounds. Yot ina few minutes he fell. One day, 
overcome by remorse, he walked to a police-station 
and said: “I have come to give myself up,” and 
before that day was over ho was the most hated, 
instead of being ono of the most honoured, men in 
Denmark. 

Charles Stewart Parncll was probably one of the 
most loved, and onc of the most popular Irish 
leaders who ever lived. 

Everything Parnell said was enthusiastically 
received, and so great was his popularity, indecd, 
that when a national subscription was opened to 
present him with a sum of moncy, no loss than 
£37,000 was raised in a few months by Irishnien. 
Ono day, in 1890, however, when he was at the 
very zenith of his power and popularity, he was 
accused of carrying on an intriguo with another 
man’s wife. 

The accusation, which was afterwards proved, 
caused a revulsion of feeling throughout the 
country, and in a few hours Parncll was disgracod 
and forsaken, 


Shakespeare's Life. 
A Barmisa film company is now at work upon The 
Life of William Shakespeare, which will be partly 
staged at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Lucky Men. 
TaRez jugglers and conjurers founded the Vitagraph 
Company in the year 1897. Each has made a fortuno 
out of it. Two of them were born in Englaud. 


Special Auction Room. 

A speciaL auction-room for the benefit of the 
Hinsmatograph trade has boon opened nowr Wardour 
Street, in the heart of filmdom. Only films and 
accessorics will be sold there, and sales will take place 
evory Friday. 

Lions Break Loose. 

Durixa the rebcarsal of a photoplay at Turin 
recently three lions broke looso and attacked a mule 
harnessed to a cart. They killed and devoured the 
animal, then two were captured, whilst the third 
escaped into the country. 


Carpentier. 

A film drama has been written round the career of 
the young heavyweight champion of Eurupe, and will 
be issued under the title of The Life Story of Carpentier. 
This is the second photo-play the boxer appears in, for 
eho challenged Jack Solinaon in a French comedy 

ae 


looking fixedly at the drawn, anxious face of the boy. 
“Did he put what back?” he asked at Iength, 


“ ep 1” denied Ledbury. 

“Look here, Ledbury,” said Mr. Westwick very 
definitely, “‘ there’s something going on here. I can 
_ two and two together as well as most people. 

re’s something very much amiss. And, what's 
more, I’m going to be told what it is at once.” 

Mr. Westwick was one of those genial souls who, 
when once they key themselves to earnestness in the 
task, generally secure what they want. Guiltily, under 
his swift cross-examination, the boy faltered out the 
story of his error. And then came Mr. Ledbury's 
turn to continue the narrative to its disastrous terini- 
nation in the office. 

“ But, mind you, sir, Master Jack's only a boy.” 

“ Well, I’m not altogether surprised at what he has 
done,” said Mr. Westwick. “I saw mysclf that he’s 
been getting more and moro desperate as the days have 

one on. ell, Jack, I’m not going to lecturo you— 

‘hristmas Eve and all that sort of thing, you know. 
But I think I can ro you that if you really want 
to go abi I'll be able to persuade your father to 
lct you go. I'll put everything right when I see him 
after the holidays. As for you, ury, you're a hero.” 

Mr. Westwick did not have to wait until after the 
holidays, for even as ho descended the stairs to 
distribute the presents, there came a thundering 
knock at the door. Mr. Farrington had arrived to 
Rep the advent of Santa Claus still further. 

“ Hullo, Farrington |!” said Westwick, going forward 
to him in the passage. ‘‘ How do I look, eh? Make 
some of our old-cstablishod customers stare if they 
could see me now, eh?” 

“I've been to your house to eee you,” eaid Farring- 
ton, @ little baffled by Westwick’s masquerade. 
s told me you'd come on here. I want to consult 
with you at once on s matter relating to tho honesty 
of our staff. This evening——”" 

“JT know,” said Westwick. ‘Ledbury’s been 
telling me about it. Poor chap, you half scared him 
out of his life. Still, he was very loyal, wasn’t he? 
He didn’t give me away to you.” 

“Give you away?” 

“Why, yes, I was playing rather a silly practical 
joke on you. Your sun happened to mention to me, 
earlier in the wyening, tans you'd left your keys behind 
at the office. He also said that there was a bank-note 
for twenty-five pounds in your desk. So, just with 
the idea of segponable merriment, I sent Ledbury to 
take it out of your desk and bring it to me. I wanted 
to make you think it had been stolen. It was a 
foolish joke, I see now, and you spoiled it by turning 
up unexpectedly at the office. And good old Ledbury 
wouldn't give moe away.” 

“Oh, so that’s the cxplanation, is it? said the 
junior partner rather brusquely. “‘ Well, I agree 
with you—it was a foolish joke, But—but I can’t 
tell you how relicved I am. I could scarcely believe 
my at Ledbury—of all a Now I understand.” 

“Yedbury!'? callod Westwick up tho stairs. 
“Come down at once. You're wanted! Farrington 
has called to take you to the police-station.” 

Mr. Ledbury, who had been listening from the 
landing above to the whole of the interview between 
the two men came down without any qualms. Behind 
him descended Jack Farrington. 

“Ts that good cnough, Ledbury ?" asked Farring- 
ton, handsomely extending his open hand. “I 
apologise for doubting you—frankly and freely. 

ullo, Jack,” he added, “what are you doing here?” 

“Tf it comes to that,” imterposcd Mr. Westwick 

uickly, “what am I doing here? What are you 
doi here, either, for that matter? Why, were 
all bury’s guests. Come, I think we've kept 
them waiting long enough for Santa Claus, don’t you ? 
In A ge all go, and I'll follow.” 

C) 
Farrii 


For Railway Men. 

Tax Union Pacific Railway of America is employing 
“movies” to teach its workpeoplo how to improve 
their methods. A series of picturcs showing engine- 
drivers and firemen the right and wrong way of firing 
bas noticeably saved coal and decreased the amount 
of smoke created. 


Forbes Robertson’s First Words. 
Wuew Sir Johnston Forbea Robertson saw himself 
fore the first time on the screon he oxclaimed : “ Won- 
derful! Wonderful! We're moving about. Won- 
dorful! I've got s mouth like a cavern!” The 
icture Sir Johnston appearcd in was Hanilet, produced 
by the Hepworth Company. 


A Film's Life. 

Tus average life of a film is eight thonths. If the 
etock (celluloid) on which it is printed is poor, or an 
incompetent operator mishandics it during projection, 
it may be utterly worthless after four months owing 
to scratches and bad joins. With careful attention it 
may be in constant use for twelvo months, 


4s Maria Marten.”’ 

Tuat old-established shocker, Maria Marten , or, the 
Mystery of the Red Barn, has boen nade into a film- 
play by @ British Company. It was staged in the 
actual village—Polstead, Suffolk—where William 
Corder, the villain of the piece, did his dirty deed. 
The genuine Red Barn is used, also Corder’s house. 


No Screen. 

Can pictures be shown in the open-air with fog or 
mist for a background instead of the usual screen ? 
An American company is applying for permission to 
show them in this way on San I'rancisco beach, and 
as a son of tho famous Thomas Edison is connected 
with the concern there is evidently some bopo for it. 


Hair Burnt. 


Muss Lean Barro, the ‘ Imp,” actress, who recently 
returned to U.S.A. after a picture-making expedition 
in Britain and the Continent, had much of her hair 
burnt off during the filming of a play a few weeks ago. 
She had to kneel before a statuc of the Madonna with 
her hair hanging down her back, and a gust of wind 
blew her tresses against the lighted candlcs at the foot 
of the statue. She hopes to finish the play by wearing 
a wi 

= Hustling. 

A CINEMATOGRAPE camera recorded the short, sharp 
Wells-Carpentier fight, and seven copies of the film 
were showing at London theatres next evening. 
Another day later one hundred copies had been printed 
off and dispatched to all parts of the world. Although 
this scoms quick work, it is not a record examplo of 
film hustling. After tho Investiture of the Prince of 
Wales at Carnarvon in 1911 a special train whirled 
camera-men and their pictures towards Euston at a 
steady sixty miles per hour. Two brake vans had 
been fitted with appliance for developing films, 
and when tho train reached London the films were 
hurried to @ West-end hali in a motor-car. The 
ceremony finished in Wales at four o'clock ; at 10.15 


it was being shown on the ecreen to a London audience. 


detained hia partner for a few moments, and then 
ington, too, walked in and sat down. 

“Enter Santa Claus at last!” shouted Mr. West- 
wick, striding into the room. And when the wel- 
coming applause had died down, he beckoned the 
restored Mr. Ledbury forward. “First of all, my 
pleasing duty is to hand you this,” he said, waving & 
crinkling piece of paper. “That's not a present from 
Santa Claus—-that 3 a present from the firm of West- 
wick and Farrington. By a singular coincidence 
there is a sovercign for cvery year you've been with 
us—the firm, I mean. Twonty-five pounds in all. 
And now, when we've sung ‘For He's a Jolly Good 
Follow,’ Santa Claus will get to work on the regular 
business of the evening without any further delay. 
Now thon, all together, * I'ur Ho’s——' 1” 


CRACKERS FOR RICH AND POOR. 

No Christmas dinner is complete without a box 
or two of Christmas crackers, and this yo.r Messrs. 
Tom Smith, the world-famous cracker firm, have 
a simply wonderful selection from which purchasers 
can choose. All sorts and sizes, from a few pence 
to as many pounds a box, are to be found ; in fact, 
this season Tom Smith's aro the veritable lact 
word in these jollity-producing devicea, 
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Bookbinder Wins Five Years’ Happiness. 


SPARE TIME WORK THAT MADE THE HAPPIEST FAMILY IN’ LIVERPOOL. 


Tuis is the story 
of a daydream that 
came true. 

About three 
heart of Liverpool 

of Liverpoo 

City ie « large 
residential estate 
knownas Newsham 
Park. It contains 
miles of streets 
lined with snug 
little houses 
tenanted by those 
of the hard-working masses who are able to rent 
a small house of their own. 

There is notbing to break the monotony of the 
serried rows of houses, just as there is nothing to 
break the monotony of the lives of those who 
inhabit them. The head of each family is 
ambitious to get on, but competition is keen, and 
it ie just about as much as he can do to keep the 
wife and youngsters in moderate comfort. 

Dreaming of Money to Spend. 

It was Saturday morning a week or so ago. In 
one of these houseg a wife was going about 
her daily honsehold duties, thinking, with the 
approach of Christmas, how hard it was that so 
man ple seemed to be better off, and how she 
wou Are to have a pound or two to spend just 
exactly as she wanted in presents for her husband 
and children. 

There were three boys—all at an age when they 
still needed a mother’s tender care—and it was 
on this Saturday morning her highest ambition 
to be able to give them a happy time at Ohrist- 
mas, She had planned out all sorts of delightful 
surprises, but they were only daydreams, for 
there was no spare cash in the family coffers. 

While upstairs making the beds she heard the 
throb of a motor-car coming down Malvern 
Road, and went to the window to look out. As 
it approached, sho noticed that the chauffeur was 
glancing at the numbers of the houses, and when 
he drew near No. 16 the car slowed down and 
finally stopped outside the door. 

Her heart beat fast, and for a moment she 
wondered if ber husband had met with an 
accident and been brought home by the doctor. 
Then someone rang the front door bell, and when 
she opened it she heard in a dazed sort of way 
someone asking : 

“Does Mr. A. N. Brazier live here?” 

a replied that he did, and then the stranger 
said: 

“T am pepreeatig the Editor of Pearson’s 
Weekly, and have called to see Mr. Brazier about 
the ‘ Middles’ Competition.” 

‘*Has He Won a Prize?” 

Mrs. Brazier invited him into the house, and 
conducted him to the snug little room whieh was 
both kiteben and parlour. Here the three boys 
were playing gumes. 

“ My husband is out,” said Mrs. Brazier. “ He 
will not be back from work till half-past one—” 
adding hastily—“ Has he won a prize?” She 
was trembling with excitement. 

“T am glad to be able to tell 
Pearson's representative, “that Mr. Brazier has 
been clever enough to carry off the First Prize of 
£2 a Week for Five Years in ‘ Middles’ contest 
No. 94.” 

The happy wife clasped her hands together. 
“Oh, yes—that ‘Middle.’ He knew that it would 
win a prize. He was so certain about it!” she 
cried. “ But he never thought he would win the 
First Prize.” A pause. She threw out her arms 
impetuously. ‘“ Oh—I could hug you——” 

ur representative blushed. - 

“ Better reserve that ear for your clever 
husband,” be murmured. “He is more worthy 
of such a reward. It was he who won the prize, 
you know.” 

She smilingly admitted it. 

“ £2 a Week for Five Years! How wonderful ! 
It is simply too good to be true!” Then a flash 
of anxiety came into her eyes, and she took a step 
forward. “ You are quite sure, aren't youP You 
are quite sure he has won?” 

In reply the Pearson’s man handed her an 


ou,” said 


By Hock or by Crookery _ 


early copy of the paper containing her husband's 
name and address in print. She read it, and her 
eyes filled with tears, and she sank into a chair. 
“ This indeed is'a Godsend!” she cried. 

Having arranged to call back in the afternoon 
to see Mr. Brazier, the Pearson’s man took leave 
of the happiest woman in the world. . 

Her daydreams had come true at last! ® 

! Knew ! Was Improving. 

A couple of hours later our representative was 
chatting with Mr. Brazier himeelf. He is a 
shrewd, energetic man, by trade a bookbinder, 
and has been with his present employers— Messrs. 
A. A. and J. Wood Ltd., of Paradise Street—for 
—_ ears, : 

e has Coen married about-ten years, and steady 
industry has enabled him to get together a snug 
isang home, where he lives with his wife and three 


8. 

Hie is not a demonstrative man, but one could 
see by the happy expression in his eyes how 
keenly he appreciated the good fortune which had 
come his way. ‘ 


“For very many years,” he said, “I have 


entered the competitions in Pearson's Weekly, 
but with very small success. I am afraid I have 
been rather discouraged recently hae, most 
economical wife, who began to think t should 


never be able to win anythin t I was spend- 
ing time and money which could be better 
employed. For sixpences are scarce iu this part 


of the world. But the actual labour of composing 
‘ Middles ’ was in itself a recreation, and gave me a 
deal of pleasure, and I felt that 1 was improving in 
my efforts so steadily that 1 was one dey bound 
to carry off a substantial prize—if not the top one. 

“ My fellow competitors would probably hke to 
know what I am going-to do with the money. 
Well, I only heard the’ good news an hour or two 
a I had re =o up pas mind how to 
spend any pri might win. I want to give m 
boys a pal pirchlhoys 4 It is the ambition of a 
life. And now it is going to be realised at last. 
With £2 a week I can afford to send them to a 
good school, and enable them to follow their 
inclinations in life’s work. I suppose every 
father wants to do this, but most of us—men in 
my position—find it in the ordinary way 
impossible. 

“ And now, thanks to Pearson’s”—he got u 
and walked abont the room enthusiastically—* 
shall be able to carry out the plans I made when 
my last boy was born. 

“Here is an idea which Iam going to carry 
out. Three copies of Pearson's, containing the 
result of the competition in which I am a winner, 
shall be carefully inclosed in wrappers, the names 
of my three boys written on them, and put, away 
until the day, many years hence, when each one, 
in the natural course of events, leaving the old 
homestead to furnish his own nest, shall carry 
with him his rece Thie will remind him that 
his position at that time is due tothe fact that 
ae | ago ‘Dad’ was fortunate enough to win £2 
a Week for Five Years in ‘ Middles’ No. 94.” 

Didn't Think Me Clever Enough. 

The Pearson’s man complimented him on the 
charming novelty of the idea. Mr. Brazier 
continued: : 

“ Again, there will be money enough to get the 
wife some of those little things I know ghe longs 
for, and has longed for since we were married. 
She has never complained—that is why it will be 
so much pleasure to buy her things now. No. I 
don’t think I will buy them myself”’—he laughed 
gaily—“I don’t understand enough ut 
women’s things; I-will give ber the money, and 
let her ge and choose tkem for hereelf.” 

Mr. Brazier looked thoughtful for a few 
minutes. 

“Yes,” he continued, “there seems to be no 
limit to the things one can do with £2 a week. 
There are one or two people I know who deserve 
help. Ihave never been able to offer them any- 
thing more than advice in the t, and now I 
can do something substantial. It is wonderful 
the amount of good one can do with money if one 
is judicious.” 

earson’s representative rose to go. 
“T shall have a bit of fun when I go to work 


on Monday,” said Mr. Brazier. “None of tho 
fellows who work with me ever believed that | 
was clever enough to win a prize, and a lot of 
them thought ja prize competitions were al! 
ewindles. They said I had no chance unless | 
was friendly with someone on the staff. Now | 
can prove to them that they are utterly wronc, 
and shall have the langh of them,” 

As they stood on the pavement for a few final 
words there were faces at adjoining windows 
glancing with interest at the car and Mr. Brazier’s 
vasttor, He glanced up at them and emilingly 
said: 

“They wonder what this is all about. I am 
sure I shall pend the rest of the day in answerinc 
questions. But that will be a pretty happy task.” 

Brimful With Joy and Happiness. 

So Pearson's representative left the house in 
which a woman had been daydreaming only a 
few hours before, and which was now filled to the 
brim with joy and happiness. And as he passed 
the hundreds of houses in the streets near by hv 
wondered whether any single one of them could 
be changed eo suddenly from an ordinary bum. 
drum existence into a little Paradise in any other 
way than by the tenant winning a prize in 
“ Middles.” 

To capture a “ Middles” prize is one of the 
ways in which you can make your daydreams 
come true. Why not try it? 

(This week the “‘Middies’ prize list 
is again a big one. Nearly 700 prizes are 
waiting to bewon. Are you going to be 
one of the winners? Full particulars of 
the contest appear on page 720.) 


RESULT OF “ MIDDLES” No. 95. 


In consequence of the Christmas 
holidays making it necessary to go to 
press earlier than usual, it is im- 
possible to publish the result of 
Middles No. 95 in this issue. Those 
competitors, however, who have been 
awarded Christmas hampers in this 
contest will receive them in ample 
time for the Christmas festivities. 
The full result will appear next week 
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RESULT OF CHRISTMAS HAMPER 
LINE-RICK No, 6. 


A Christmas Hamper has been awarded 
to each of the following competitors: 
.J. Norbury, 7 Derby Road, Stockton Heath, War- 


2. 

. T, Butfield, Caprera Cottage, North Road, 
Plymouth, 

rcy B. Lemon, Laburnum Villas, Boldon, co. 
Durham 


f,,Temoeen, 84 Rathmines Mond, Debitn, 
Bydne 34 Ocwald Hoad. Southall: Middiecz. 
Alfred 2 Samed. 183 D tbe Head, Oamntidee 
rs. le . ord, e a y 
rs: Molly King, Canal Cottage, Nr. ‘Boars Head, 
Tm: . 
Alice Maud W: 5 Portland Road, Sussex. 
B. tegeall, 8 Ascot Head toot, 6.W. . 
Bnei Quaeh, 71 Patrick Street, rimeby. 
W. Hieasers Aig a Guildtora fs 
fim, Wigtivea Geo Sinton Vutec euinebernags 
L ‘ee, on is 
Bisedder, is aikeasds Se ke Bide, 
John Monk, 1 Purley Knoll, Purley, Surrey. 
dge, 11 Catherine Street, ‘Agien. Birming- 


Here are some very clever Line-ricks 
sent in this week. 


The fear in her eyes deepened and het senses m, 
aha Weeses she had sent to Fred began “ My Gearest 
jam. 


by per nodded and went on to the station, 

“ Nodded” some more—and passed his des¥nation. 

Why is it that women ate eo fond of eweete and men? 

Because these things yicld to their tongue in mine casca 
out of ten. 

Take off your coat—Roll up your eleeves, 

Then note—How quickly Bully leaves. 

He had decided the last measure of all must be usd 

So he stood on his head to keep baby amused. 

“* Alice,” he said, with @ catch in his breath, 

“I've tasicd your pudding! Can this be death?” 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 
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She Thought # 


NS te 
CHAPTER L 
Dogged by Ill-luck. 

Tur sharp knock on the door brought the girl from 
the bed at once. 

“Yes?” she whispered, glancing fearfully behind 
her at the sleeping figure of her mother. 

“Can I speak to you, Miss Willoughby ?” asked a 
harsh voice, and Margarct, who had gucssed what the 
carly summons meant, opencd tho door an inch or two 
in order that hor words might not rouse the sleeper. 

“ Give me ten minutes to dress, Mrs. Crell,”’ sho said. 
“T don’t want to wake mother. Sho’s been awake 
all through the night and has only just gone off into a 
doze. Ten minutes, that is all.” 

With something that sounded to the overwrought girl 
like a snarl the landlady turned away, and Margaret, 
with a sigh of relief, proceeded to dress in the gloom. 

It was a cold October morning, and the half-light 
that came timidly through the chinks in the blind only 
served to intensify the misery of the poverty-stricken 
room which mother and daughter had occupied for 
the last three moths. 

They had beon three months of horror to the girl 
and hor widowed mothor. Even now they could 
scarcely realise how far thoy had fallen. 

A year before they had been rich, or, at any rate, 
they had counted themselves as rich. Margaret's 
father lived the lifo of a country gentleman, and his 
thousand a year gave them every luxury they desired. 
‘Then one fateful day he had confessed to his wife—his 
gentle, sweet-faced partacr—that he had been guilty 
of the wildest folly. 

Not satisficd with his income, he had listened to the 
voice of the charmer in tho shape of the Anglo-Financial 
Syndicate, and had ontrusted large sums of moncy to 
it until he realised that aon | every penny of his 
fortune had been lost. Ho had no proof of fraud 
against the syndicate, for they had acted as his agonts 
and on his instructions—tho latter, of course, inspired 
by the heads of the syndicatc—and he was compelled 
to accept their regrets and move into a cottage. 

The change broke his heart and his life, and when he 
died and Mrs. Willoughby had paid for the funeral, she 
found hersclf in possession of ton pounds. The sale 
of furnituro had paid their expenses. 

There was nothing for it but to move to London and 
for Margarct to try her luck in the great city. Un- 
fortunately, her father had always beon against the 
idea of his only child and daughter receiving a practical 
education and, thorefore, sho had to find out for 
herself that a knowledge of shorthand and type 
writing is essential to the girl who wishes to earn her 
own living outside a shop. 

Tho ten minutcs had grown into fifteen ere the girl 
Icft the bedroom and crept downstairs to the parlour 
on the first floor. She must have fallon into a reverie, 
for even when Mrs. Crell entered tho room after ber, she 
was still thinking of the last three months of hor life 
and recalling its many phases. 

_ “Miss Willoughby,” said the landlady sharply. 

» Margaret looked up. 

t You wish to speak to mo 2” she murmured. 

* «That's it! The fact is, I can’t let things go on any 
more,” said the woman—a lean, hungry-looking woman 
who bore every mark of work and misfortuno on her 
face. Mra. Crell was thirty-four, but had anybody 
asked Margaret sho would have put her landlady down 
as a woman of fifty. ‘I'm sorry to have to say 80, 
Miss Willoughby,” she went on, epesking rapidly, 
“ but you and your mother must leavo this week. I— 
I have had an offer for your room.” 

Margaret started as though she had been struck. 
Loave in three days! Where could they goto? What 
would becomo of her mother ? 

“This woek 2” she repeated dully. 

“Yes, that’s what I said!” snapped Mrs. Crell, 
fearing trouble. . 

“ But mother is ill—sho'’s in paint I doubt if she 
can move.” 

“ This ain't a hospital!” answered Mrs, Crell. 

There was a pauso. Margaret looked about her 
wildly. 


she was a Murderess 


The Story of a Girl's Terrible Nightmare. 
By CHARLES 0'MAHONY. 


“There's something else,” went oa Mrs. Crell. “I 
can’t supply any moro breakfasts unless for cash. I 
charges sixpence as you know for cach of you. My 
milkman won't give me credit, neither will the grocer. 
I can’t give you credit any more.” 

“ You don’t mean that, surcly, Mrs. Crell 2?” cried 
Margaret despairingly. ‘“*I—I don’t care about 
myself, but mother—she had nothing yesterday— 
she must have something this morning. I——’ 

“IT mean what I say,” said Mrs. ll. “And I 
won’t argue any more. You've heard mo. I can 
speak plain-like, y'know. If you wants breakfast 
hand over a shilling. I don't charge much, and six- 
pence a meal is very low, ain't it?” 

Margarct glanced down at her hands and her eyes 
fixed themselves once more on her engagement-rinz. 
How often she had been tempted to sell or pawn it, 
and every time her mother had persuaded her not to, 
but now it must go, even if it broke her heart. 

* Don’t—don’t leave mc for a moment, Mrs. Crell,” 
said Margarct. ‘Mother must have breakfast. She 
is very ill. I—I might raise some money on this and 
pay you. How much do wo owe you?” 

‘Two pounds one-and-eight. ['m glad you've 
become sensible. Better people than you have had 
to pawn rings afore now and worso have got ’em out 
again. There's a shop round the coraer, and if you're 
too proud I'll go myself.” 

“No, no—that is, many thanks,” ssid the girl 
hastily, “ but I would rather take it myself. It is 
very precious to me, and I want to have it up to the 
last moment.” 

“Oh, all right, miss!’’ said Mrs. Crell, becoming 
respectful again. “ The shop's in Summer Lane.” 

ithout any thought of the early hour Margaret 
put on her hat and left the house, and wi:en she camo 
to the pawnbroker's and discovered that it was rot 
open yet she sighed with sheer relicf and felt like one 
who has been reprieved from death. 

The ring was, indeed, very precious to her, for it 
represented the love of a strong anda true man. John 
Foster had been the second 10an in Margaret's life— 
tho first had woocd her, and she had rejected him, 
although the world had counted it to her as folly, for 
he was a man cverybody said would succeed, whereas 
John Foster had no fortune and less prospects. Put 
now he was in South Africa, and every mail brought a 
letter from him, and almost weckly the girl read warm 
words of love and encouragement. 

He would return soon, he said in his last half dozcn 
Ictters, and then he would be able to givo Margaret a 
home cqual to that to which she was accustomed. 
He did not know that mother and daughter were 
living in poverty. Margaret had not told him nor had 
she complained. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the appearance 
of a man, . () proceeded to take down the shutters. 

s = 


Margaret, with buming chceks as she thought of her 
absent ring, paid Mrs. Croll her money and arranged 
for a dainty breakfast—if that wero possiblo in their 
part of the world—for her mother. 

“ A letter came for you, miss,” said the woman, after 
she had counted over her money. “It’s there va tho 
mantelpiece.” 

Margaret opened {t eagerly aud as she read it her 
eyes lost some of their misory, and for tho first time 
in three months she felt clated. 

“Dear Miss Willoughby,” it said, ‘at last I 
am able to put something in your way. Yesterday 
I had a request from onc of our best clients to send 
her a companion-secretary. She expressly stipu- 
lated that the person sent was to have no ofiico 
experience, as in her eyes no lady could possibly 
learn shorthand and typewriting. I am afraid 
Mrs. Howard-Smith is a bit of a snob, but that is 
betwoen ourselves. Tho facts are that she is 
very wealthy, and that she requires a companion- 
secretary who is a lady. You should suit her; 
and when I told hor about you she scemed to 
think the same. Please call on her to-morrow— 
Thursday—at eleven. Iier address is 208 
Grosvenor Gardens. I.es me kuow immediately 
if she engages you.—Yours sincerely, 

“Enrp Wasrover, Secrotary. 
« (The Association for the Employment of Ladies.)” 

When she had mastered the contents, Margaret 
simply flew up the stairs to tell her mother the joyful 
news; but on the landing she hesitated, and entercd 
on tiptoe. Her mother was sleeping, and the girl bont 
down to kiss her when she saw that the gentle woman— 
the sweetest wife and mother, the delicately-nurtured 
lady—was sobbing in her nlsen. ‘The tears rolled down 
her cheeks and sometimes ths mouth quivercd, and 
yet sho slept. . . 

Margarot flung herself by tho bedside and cried as 
though bor heart would bresk. . . . 

Mother and daughter talxed over the letter and 
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hoped for a hundred different things, and it their 
excitement they forgot everything else. 

“ T don’t know how I shall live until you return with 
the news,” said Mrs. Willoughby. “If only Mrs. 
Howard-Smith engages you! You couldn't ask for 
a better position. Oh, Margaret, I believe our luck is 
changing at last!” 


CHAPTER II. 
The Man She Rejected. 

An hour before her time, Margaret arrived at 
Grosvenor Gardens, and whea she had identificd the 
residence of Mrs. Howard-Smith she passed the timo 
wandering about the neighbouring equares and streets. 
She was all anxiety and fear now, and when she rang 
the bell her wholo body was trembling? It was of the 
most vital importance that sho should be successful 
that morning, and whenever she thought of failure her 
heart sank and her lips trenbled. 

Tho footman who opened the door glanced at her 
superciliously, and when she mentioned her name and 
business secmed disinclined to take her seriously. 
However, he condescended to go and make inquirics 
while Margaret remained standing in the hafl, a kecn- 
eyed colleague of the frst footman’s standing sentinel 
over her. 

“This way, please,” said the latter, roturning after 
five long minutes. 

From the outside the house appeared of ordinary 
size, but Margaret, when she saw the broad, mag- 
nificent ball and staircase docorated with tapestries, 
luxurious carpet into which her feet sank, and oil 
paintings and statues, was lost in wonder. Every- 
where there was evidence of vast wealth. The drawing- 
room was a big, spacicus apartment furnished with an 
exquisite taste and without regard to cost. Carpets, 
rugs, chairs, paintings, statuary, and trappings were 
all arranged so that the most was got out of cach 
article. A sixtcenth-century fireplace possessed all 
the art of its original makers, and all the comfort and 
convenienccs that the twentieth century could produce. 
Near this, and scated at a lovely Sheraton desk, was 
a woman of about thirty-five, dressed as if about to 
go for a drive. This was Mrs. Howard-Smith, tho 
mistress of the house. 

“You are Miss Willoughby 2?” she asked. “ Very 
good! Yon sce, I desire to bave a lady about my 
person, one who is capable of understanding tho moods 
of an artistic and refined person. That was why 1 
told Miss Westover that I would have nobody from an 
office. You have that advantage, I understand. But 
T don’t go by references. My infallible test is the face. 
J will give you a month’s trial, Miss Willoughby. Will 
that be satisfactory ?”” 

Maryaiet flushed painfully. 

“Tam very gratoful,”’ she said, “and I will do my 
best to please you.” 

“Wo should get along al! right,” said Mrs. Howard- 
Smith, smiling for the first time. ‘“ You study my 
moods and act accordingly. Your salary will be ten 
pounds a month. Now I must go out to make a few 
valls. You ncedn’t begin your duties until to-morrow.” 
She stopped and glanced at Margaret's clothes. The 
girl understood. 

“ Perhaps I am not dressed to please vou,” sho said 
difidently. “ Bat I have other dresses—they were 
very good once.” 

“We shall sce about that in due course,” said Mrs. 
Howard-Smith. ‘I must Icave you to find your way 
out. Mrs. Hoskins, the housekeeper, will show you your 
room—it is noxt to mine. By the way ”—she stopped 
and surveyed Margaret again—‘t Some women would 
be afraid to engage you, Miss Willoughby, because you 
aro so good-looking, but I am not afraid. I don't 
think the pretticst woman in the world would ke:p 
my husband from his bisiness.” 

Sho left the room suddenly as if the Inst words had 
been forced from her, and for a few seconds Margarct 
stuod undecided. Then hor eyes alighted upon a 

hotograph standing on Mrs. Howard-Smith’s desk, and 
it claimed all her attention. 

Yes, it was a photograph of Philip Smith, her old 
lover—the man who had wooed and lost her eight years 
before, whon sho was a girl of cightcen and be was a man 
of thirty. 

Could it be possible that this was his houso and 
Mrs. Howard-Smith his wife 2? Had he, in eight short 
ears, ful%!lcd the prophecies of his friends who 
bed always declared that Philip Smith would make 
his mark in the world ? 
She reca!lcd how he had turned apon her in 4 fury 
when she hud wounded his pride by rejecting his love 
and told her that he would rise so high that she would 
spond tho rest of her life pitying herself for having 
econ away her great opportunity. Philip Smith 
had alvays been very confident of himsclf. And was 
this the result ? 
“Miss Willoughby.” She turned and saw the 
housekeeper. ‘“ Mrs. Howard-Smith informs me that 
she has cnyaged you as her companion-sccretary, and 
that you aro to have the room nextto hers. Will you 
kindly come this way, and I will show it to you?” 

The woman was respectful, almost scrvilo. 

“Who is that?” asked Margarct, indicating the 
photogroph. 

‘,‘Lhat’s the master—Me. Howard Smith,” wes tha 
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eyes seemed capable of expreasing passion. He. 
oc pad en but she knew 

h of the real man to understand that hé would 
be eal she same panson whe heh anguily thevatoned her 
on that summer afternoon eat ae woe 
had cut short his proposal telling that she 
‘would never marry him even he owned all the riches 
in the world: 


woo remember me, then!” she said, recoy..;, 4 


nerve. 

“I should think I do!” he cried, ing a ha) 
across his brow as if unable to believe cep: Palle 
his senses. ‘ How on earth did you get bere?” 

“T am Mrs. Howard-Smith’s companion-secr tar.” 
she said quietly. , 

“* This beats everything,” said Smith, placing a c' 


had 
ago. Philip Smith was a millionaire and 6 
loward! She laughed as she thought of his device 


Fortunately for her, 
the sudden flush that came to her cheeks or the startled 
look in her eyes. 

The day passed slowly, and its terrors increased as 
every. moment threatened to bring Philip Smith into 
her life again. Mrs. Howard-Smith would not stir 
out, and she insisted upon aret staying with her. 
Several times the girl attem to get to her room, but 
pore ead always fo an excuse to thwart her 


come here ?” 

“I didn’t know that Mre. Howard-Smith was y..- 
wife,” she said, and he thought he detected a tonch . 
sarcasm in her voice as sho pronounced the hyphen. 1 
net But penion!”” he cried. “ What | 

ut you @ com ec at his 
‘ba aah ? Your father was well-to-do.” 
* He lost every penny,” she said. 

“ And you experienced some of the poverty Thint1 
at cight years ago.” 

She nodded. 

“ How strange. And your mother ?”* 

“‘ She experienced it, too.” 

She scrutinised him keenly for a sign of satisfactin. 
or triumph, but she saw nothing except, perbop:, » 
touch of sympathy in his eyes. 

‘I am sorry,” he said. 

“I thought you would be glad,” she murmured. 

* Yes, yes, of course! I was very angry when you 

me, Margaret. It was a great blow to 11, 

cay for I loved you almost as much as [ loved mye! 

low you have improved since those days!"" If: 

g at her with genuine admiration in his ey. 

aoe see, now, you must be twenty-six. Am [ 
rig! ” ‘ 

“Yes. But I had better go,” she continued, risin a, 
“It_must be very late.” 

‘It is nearly one o'clock.” 

She gasped in astonishment. 

“T fell asloep in the drawing-room. I had no idea 
of the time.” 

“* Don’t go yet. You are safe here. And I want to 
talk to you. How oo yea like my wifo?’? Tho 

uestion was so uncxpected that Margaret started in her 
chair. 
. 7 Mrs. oregon 7 pred fis A kind to me,” she rie 
“I am very grateful et for e ing me. She 
has her moods ; but who hasn’t ? ” a 

“T should think she had!’’ he exclaimed, rather 
scatempenoualys “Her moods have nearly driven 
me mad!” 


you tel] Mrs. 
oward-Smith that I shall be here at eleven to- 
morrow ?”” : 2 

It was a bitter struggle and a hu one. 
When she had discovered the identity of her employer's 
busband, Margaret was for leaving house never to 


after an attenipt to eat something. “I think I'll go 
to bed. You tired, too.” 
Neither of them had done anything except recline in 


3 


w » and as I'm feeling better already you needn't 
wi 


about me.” 

But, mother, dear,” said tho girl, “I wish you 
could come and live with me. I hate leaving you in 
these squalid lodgings.” 

‘*T don’t like the parting, Margaret, but it is gs 
temporary. When you get your first >| 
can move nearer Grosvenor Gardens. And until 
then I shall be happy here, for I shall have something 
to look forward to. y, Margaret, whero’s your 

Sg Gis asked the question 50: suddenly, that the 
irl was quite taken abac 

‘“‘ I—I pawned it, mother,” she whis “T had 
to. You w it wasn't fair to Mrs. Crell. She can’t 
afford to let us owe her money, and she was going to 
tarn us out this week.” 

“So you parted with your treasure,” said the 
widow, ie eyes filling withtears. “Well, I realise tho 
sacrifice, and I love you all the more for it. Please 
God, you and I will rescue it in a month's time.” 

Mother and daughter found consolation in each 
other’s arms, as they had always been accustomed to 
do even in tho days when their worries were merely 


es. 
‘It will be a startling change, Margaret,” said tho 
elder woman, “ from ome to Grosvenor Gardens. 
But I am so glad for your sake. I hope Mrs. Howard. 
Smith will like you and that you will like her. By the 
way, have you seen her husband ?” 
: Marvarck hesitated for a moment. 
‘* He was not in the house,” she answered truthfally. 
‘It scarcely matters,” murmured Mrs. Willoughby. 
“Mrs. Howard-Smith is the really important person 
eo far as you are concerned.” 
Margarct knew differently, but she did not , 
The most important person in that house was hilip 
Smith, the man she had rejected eight years before. 


ore foved 


Her thoughts presently took her into dreamland, 
and she slept until the cold awakened her and she 
pone to her feet to find herself in complete darkness. 
The jouse was very still, and the ticking of the clock 
in the hall intensified the stillness. 

She was feeling curiously afraid, and hesitated before 
going over to the closerl . With trembling fingers 
she opened it and peered out. There was no light 
visible anywhere. ain she and listened. 
Not a-sound save the weird disturbed her. 

It was a very foolish feeling, no doubt, but for the 
life of her she could not summon up sufficient courage 
to cross from the drawing-room to the great staircase. 
It seemed to her that Philip Smith was lurking some- 
where. She felt his presence in the house, nay worse 
than that, she knew he was somewhere near her. For 


There was an awkward pause. 

“* Do you like the house ? * he asked. 

“It is vory beautiful,” she answered. 

“Yes, everybody admits that. I suppose,” he went 
on, “ that it has struck you that all this could have 
been yours if you had accepted me eight years ago. 
Perhaps the lady who is now my wife might have becn 
your companion-secretary, and she w have to put 
up with your moods, eh?” 

Margaret hed mirthlessly. 

“I confess I did feel envious at first,” sho said ; 
“ but don’t think for one moment that I regretted my 
decision. I could never have loved you.” 

He glanced down at her fingers. 

“* You are not ongaged ?”” he remarked. 

“ Yes, Iam.” 

“Ah!” Ho remained silent fora minute. ‘ Where 
is the ring, and why don't you wear it?” 

“ T prefer not to,” she answered. 

“ Perhaps it is pawned ?” 

Her face proved that he was right in his conjecture— 


fresh courage, and she was now certain that she would 
reach her room all right. Suddenly an unexpected 
movement on tho la caused her to dart into the 


HAPTER @ very obvious one considering that Margaret bh: 

a © - ” confessed hor poverty to him. ' 
You Have Shot Her! “TI am eorry,” he said. “Don’t think that I ani 
FortounaTsy for her first three days at cruel one it had | taunting you. I only like this, Margare’. 
Grosvenor Gardens without any ‘sign of Philip | been ever since she had known him. you and I were once. You seem t. 
Smith. Her employer informed her that he was He crossed the landing quickly and disappeared | come out of my and it is such » short past, to» ; 
away on business, and so she was able to get an insight | into another room, and Margaret waited heonthinest » | but I have cast it away from me. I have dono we'', 


into her business without the worry of a meeting with 
her old lover. 

Mrs. Howard-Smith was certainly a woman of moods. 
At times she was kindness iteelf, occasionally vulgarly 
offensive and patronising, but nearly always fretful 
and discontented. Her money did not bring happiness, 
ft seemed, and she was more anxious to enter tho 
exclusive setters of Society than anything else. All 
day long Margaret wrote letters or paid calls ; secretaries 
of charitable societies called and were interviewed by 
her on behalf of Mrs. Howard-Smith, while the morc 
important were shown into Mrs. Howard-Smith's 
presence. 

The only incident of importance during the first weck 
was a drawing-room meeting on behalf of a missionary 
society. It was held at the residence of a duchess, and 
Mrs. Howard-Smith attended, taking Margaret with her. 

On the whole the girl was happy. She found many 
opportunities to meet her mother, who was now living 
in comparativo comfort near by. 

But there was the ever-present fear of Philip Smith. 
She knew that her peace would end the moment hc 
discovered her. Had he not swom to make her 
repent her rejection of him, and he was not the man 
to be generous to anybody. She recalled the Philip 
Smith she knew—the tall, thin, dark-faced man whosc 


hoping that he would not return. But within a coup 
of minutes he was back again, and she heard him go 
straight to his desk, leaving the door ajar. 

It was more than she could do to pass that door 
without glancing in. Somehow, now that she realised 
that, after all, Philip Smith was only human like 
herself, she lost that overpowering sense of the uncanny 
which had chained her limbs. She awakened as if 
out of a deep sleep, and became alert and curious. 

Philip Smith sat with his back towards the door 
and the great desk in front of him was littered with 
pepe © appeared to be deep in study, and 
ge i was so intent upon watching him that quite 
am selon. ger before she saw a revolver lying at 
his right- side. It was and disquieting, for 
it indicated that the master of the house was prepared 
for attack at all times. Suddenly ho switched round 
and faced her. 

‘** Won't you come in?” 

There was a semi-threat in the smooth tones, and 
peo llama into the room he closed the door 
ve 


* And now let me seo who the spy is!” he exclaimed. 

He stared at her for several seconds as if unable to 
believe his eycs, and then all he could say was a 
startled ‘ Marzaret !”’ 


Margaret, from the worldly point of view, but if you 
had marricd me I should have done better. However, 
that is a vain desire now.” 

“You must be very happy,” she said,‘ money wa: 
always your god.” : 

“Happy!” he echoed bitterly, and then, with 
& sudden movement he brushed aside a collection «: 
Re rs_and disclosed the revolver, “ Margaret, just 

ore I discovered you T had resolved to end everythin - 
with this.” He pointed towards the weapon. : 

She uttered a little ory of fear and snatched it up i. 
ber hands. 

“You mustn't think of anything so wicked!” sh> 
cried. “You. of all men! And we thought y' 
were 80 successful | "” 

“ Successful! I am ruined, dishonoured, and th 
only way out is death. In forty-eight hours the wor)! 
must know everything, and there is too much involvc:! 
to make it ible for me to escape. They woul: 
bi me ark fom the ends of the earth. You thin 
me happy, successful, rich, when I have been livin: 
on the credulity of the*public. I took this hou-: 
with money that didn’t belong to me, and I kept it 
going with the same funds, world has admire! 
me use it thought I was a millionaire, and 1 

(Continued at foot of next page.) 
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{FANCY DRESS FOR KMAS REVELS 


Some Cheap and Simple Costumes & 
Which Can be Made at Home. 


A Fancy dress party is always very good fun,as' a man or af 
costumes seems to ‘ woman can 


the very fact of be’ 


in strange 
make le un and puts them in the right 
a enjoyment. 


question of what to wear, however, very often 


alge troublesome, since it is very expensive to' man’s costume 


| 


ire dresses from the theatrical costumier's, and ; 


it is not evervone who is skilful enough to make 
an effective But, as a matter of fact, 
there are several good costumes, which are neither 
oxpensive nor difficult to make, s0 why not try one 
of them for your Christmas party ? 

_ The “ Pack of Cards,” shown in the first picture, 
is easily made with a suit of pyjamas and some 
cards. Choose a suit with a pattern, and sew 
the cards on so that they overlap like scales. 

By, arranging them after the manner shown in 
the picture you will obtain a very striking effeot ; 
here, you will notice, the cards and the coloured 
lines of the pyjamas alternate all round, and the 
result should be an effective blending of colours, 
The lady ith him represents ‘‘ The Manuscript.” 

The costume for A Knight in Armour, shown in 
the second drawing, is made out of cardboard 
painted over with gold or silver to represcnt 
metal. The cardboard must bo pliable and not 
too thick, and when it has been cut to shape, it can 

+ be fastened to- 
gether «with 
string. A little 
picce of that 
silver material 
often used on 
ballet skirts will 
form verv good 
knee joints (A 
in the picture). 
Sew a strip 
round each knee 
before putting 
_ on the armour, 

and you have a 
neat and com- 

fortable joint. 

1 A bright- 
coloured sash 
round the waist 
and a coloured 


a 1 uspe: 
To go as a ‘' Pack of Cards” is a very Soo ig ti 
effective fancy hit. The cards can be d ‘Nl 
sewn on to a siit of pyjamas so as to ere, Wilh. serve 
form a pattern with the lines onthe to finish off 
pyjama material. the costume. 
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SHE THOUGHT SHE WAS A MURDERESS. 

(Continued Pn page 702.) 
speculated in the hope of turning it into a reality, but 
it was not to be. Oh, no, Margarct, you need not 
envy the man you threw aside cight years ago, for he 
is the most miserable in England to-night.” He 
spoke in strong, even tones, but she knew that he was 
8 the truth. 

“J—TI must go,” said the girl, becoming frightened, 
but still clutching the revolver. 

© No—no, stay and help mo!" he pleaded. “ There, 
Margaret, you aro avenged—your triumph is complete. 
I beg of you to help me. Tell mo what I ought to do, 
or give me back that revolver.” 

She drew further away from him. 

“J can’t, I can't!” sho exclaimed. “ Think of 
your wife!" 

“Give me that weapon!” he cried, starting up and 
facing her. 

“Twon't!” She was strong and unafraid now. 

“Must I take it from you by force?” ho hissed in 
@ sudden passion. 

“If you come nearer I'll scrcam!"” she answered 
fearlessly. 

- He returned to his chair. 

“T suppose I must give in!” ho muttered. “ But 
don’t leave me for a few minutes. I want to think.” 

She was sorry for him because he scomed so weak 
and miserable. - It was, indeed, curious that sho should 
always feel superior to Philip Smith. In the old days 
when all others spoke well of him and stood in awe of 
him, she alone had been unimpressed. Somehow 
she always saw the feet of clay in this idol She could 
not believe in Philip Smith. 

“Tell me about your father,” he said, cunningly 
turning her thoughts away from his affairs. “ How 
did he lose his money ?” 

“ Speculation.” : 

“I should havo thought he was the last man in the 
world to speculate.” 


belie a find it much- cooler not to wear any 
fancy costume. which can be adapted to 

kind of garment , -— 
almost is that of 
Night. Either 


go 
as Night; but fe 


the third picture 
illustrates the? 


paint a number 
of silver moons, 
stars, and can- 
dlesticks allover 
them. Or, if you 
prefer it, cut 
these objects 
out of silver 
paper and paste “The Knight in Armour" can havé 

them on. @ fine suit cut out of cardboard and 

A dress: like -painted gold to represent metal, 
this, liberally . 
sprinkled with stars and so on, looks quite handsome 

, by artificial light, 
and it has the ad- 
vantage of bei 
easily renewed 
the symbols of 
night get knocked 
off during the 
revels, 

The character of 
Snake Charmer, 
illustrated in the 
.fourth sketch, can 
be made into a 
quiet or showv cos- 
tume, according to 
the taste of the 
wearer. 

The snake itself | 

: is made out of green | 
“ Night.” Another simple fancy casement cloth, cut H 
dress. Dye a suit of pyamas into the shape of a 
black, and paint silver moons, long sausage 
stare tae on ci stuffed, and mewn \ 
ae stick anor sacs together. It can 
either Le sewn on to 
the costume, or else vou can get a long piece of stout 
wire and pass this down the centre of vour snake’s 
body bofore you stuff it. When made thus the 


“ And so did we; but unknowrf to us, ho got into 
tho clutches of the scoundrels who ran the Anglo- 
Financial Syndicate, and thoy robbed him of every 
penny.” 

Smith gasped and averted his gaze. 

He was the Anglo-Financial Syndicate. Then 
amongat tho thousands who had been ruined by that 
ill-starred venturo of his was Wilfrid Willoughby. Ho 
had not recu: n'sed the name of his first love's father. 

“What weull vou do,” he asked, “ if I discovered 
the man—for it was a single person—who ruined your 
father ?”” 

“J—I think 1 could almost kill him!" sho cried. 

“Tt may gratify your foelings, then, to hear that the 
Anglo-Financial Syndicate has gone smash,” he said. 

“How do you know?” she asked, fixing her eyes 
upon him. 

“ T heard it in the city to-day,” he answered quictly. 

Margaret started to her feet. 

“ You are tho man!" she cried. 

“It is truco,” he said, realising that.it would be 
useloss to lie any further. ‘“‘ But believe me, Margaret, 
had I known that your fathor was one of our clients 
the result would have been different.” 

“ Would it?’ sho cricd scornfully. ‘‘ I don’t think 
so. After all, my father did not lose his honour, while 
as for you——” She finished with a meaning laugh. 

“ How pretty you look in pn anger!” he exclaimed 
“ One cannot fecl angry with you, my dear Margaret.” 

“ What's that 7" 

They both faced round towards the door to sce 
Mrs. Howard-Smith, her face distortud with anger, 
regarding them both. 

“What does this mean, Philip? she asked. 

He did not reply. . 

“ Have you any explanation ?" she said, turning to 
Marv eret. : 

The girl stood as if frozen, ber hand still clutching 
the revolver. : 

“A pretty scono I've interrupted!" sho cried 


Just the thing for winter evenings, PEARSON’S Book of Fun, Mirth and Mystery. On sale at all booksellers’. 


- devoted to this task. 


snake can be bent 


tion of draperies 
and a brilliantly-painted snake 
will prove to be a very striking 
fanoy dress; but a little thought 
as to the proper blending of 
the various ps lin should be 


For a man who is keen on 
dancing, there can be no doubt 
that the “kit’’ of the Foot- 
baller, shown in the last draw- 
ing, is the coolest and most 
comfortable of all fancy 
costumes, 

If you do wear these clothes, Ij you would like 
however, remember to choose ‘0 be ‘‘ The Snake 
a pair of “shorts” that have Charmer, 
pockets in them, otherwise °%7%, 9reen casement 
you will have nowhere to a long sausage on 
carry money, a handkerchief, ‘t, and sew round st 
or cigarettes; and to leave somedraperies, The 
all one's possessions in a great- ves of the snake can 


coat pocket outside is not %¢ made of beads, 
at all satisfactory or con- sii ee — 


venient. 

Besides the above, all sorts of costumes can be 

Reload with tho aid of some of the very beautiful 
that are now manu- 


factured ; but hero, in, 

some taste in the blend: ; ) 
ing of colours is required = 

if tho effect is to bo really ~ 


To string the b-ads ard =‘ 
then sew them on to the 
costume, string above 
string. is a good idea, Ag 
you dance, the beads flap 
up ard down, 
giving a festive 
touch to your 
appearance. 

Costumes of 
this kird look att 
e:pecially well at 
night, asthe light ag 
shines on the ====33 
beads and makes A man who wants to be really cook 
thein glitter like and comfortable should go as @ 
80 many jowels. footballer, 


scornfully. ‘“ Who is ‘my doar Margarot ?’ and who 
is‘ Philip’? Aro von oll lovers?" 

“T knew Miss Willoughby many years ago,” said 
Smith in a low tone. 

“ And that is why she did mo the honour of posing 
as my sccrotary-companion, ch %” cried the infuriated 
woman. 

“Hold your tongue!” hissed Philip Smith, 
advancing towards her. She avoided him by goiag 
up to Margaret. 

“You vixen!” sho cricd—“‘to como between 
husband and wife! Oh, now I seo through your littis 
game! You think I didn't notice your ancicty when 
I mentioned that my hnsband’s return was delayed. 
T saw you start every time I said ho was duo ; but, fool 
that I was, I did not susp:ct this.” As sh> finished she 
raised her hand and struck the girl in the face. 

Margaret started back, and for a moment lost 
consciousness. Then she heard somothing like an 
explosion, and the next moment Philip was hissing in 
her cars.— 

“You have shot her! For Cod's sake, rouse 
yourself!" 

“ 1—I—I can't see!” gasped Margaret, falling back ; 
but the man scized her by the wrist so savagely as to 
cause her to cry out. : 

“Come this way,” he said, “the house is roused. 
We'll say it’s suicide. ‘I have put tho revolver in hoe 
hiand. Come!” 

He led her roughly through a doorway at tho far 
end of the room, and when they stood on the other sid» 
ho locked the door. 

“Where's your room?” he asked. ‘Go to it at 
once and get into bed. Wo must trust to our luck, 
Margaret. I know the revolver went off by accident, 
but who would beliove that if we told them everything? "’ 

He pushed her forward, and mechanically sho entered 
her room, still incapablo of realising the tragedy of 
that nicht. 

(Another thrilling instalment next week.) 


a | - ‘Conk lete Short Story. | 


Waen Stavorsky came to Latimer, be knew, 
of course, that there are things to which Russian 
society raises no objection, but which in England 
are taboo. What he did not quite realise was 
the number and variety of those yn, ol Hence, 
despite his income and tbe wideness of his hospitality, 
he was never entirely popular. 

Latimer is a tin near the New Forest. 
It grew familiar with the Count’s heavily built and 
florid personality and his queer, aed lish, but 
it did not welcome him. There are half a dozen big 
houses on its mer 7 a huddled cluster of cottages 
and small shops at its foot, and « sea of fir-woods 
embracing both. Stavorsky’s nearest neighbour, four 
miles away, was Lord Lythe, with whom was staying 
a cousin named Burfo! 

Burford was home on leave from one of our 
African possessions in which he had been giving the 
natives object-lessons in deportment, , assisted by a 
iluent tongue, a garrison of seventy black soldiers and 
two white sergeants, and a machine-gun of obsolete 
pattern and uncertain temper. es at first 
decided to leave the lieutenant out of his calculations, 
but afterwards altcred his opinion. 

Lady Ann Lythe was twenty-two, slenderly built 
and dark—like all of her raco—and arene? pretty. 
Soveral European capitals had contribu to her 
education, and she was essentially modern—that is 
to say, mentally and physically fit, with likes and 
dislikes which were decidedly pronounced. Stavorsky 
was attracted to her from the first ; Burford, deeply in 
love with his cousin, refused to admit it, either to 
himself or her. . 

Burford was Ican and tanned, looking more than his 
five-and-twenty years; Stavorsky was forty, with 
an unwieldy figure that you forgot if you caught the 
gicam in eyes. 

Burford was good at most sports ; Stavorsky, though 
ho shot well and understood horse-fiesh, detested 
them. 

Burford’s total income was something under five 
hundred o year; Stavorsky’s average expenditure 
eight or nine thousand. 

Tho odds were so obviously in Stavorsky’s favour 
that when he asked the Lady Ann to marry him, and 


was refused, he was disposed to treat her answer as’ 


the result of girlish pique. When she made it plain 
that she was in earnest, he immediately deduced that 
be had a rival. It was, however, a cardinal mistake 
to allude to Burford as he did. 

‘It is the licutenant,” he said. ‘‘ He is a cub—an 
untaught cub. He is good for nothing!” 

The Lady Ann discovered that Count Stavorsky 
was the most impossible, api detestable man sho 
had ever met. She merely said, in a level, rather 
drawling voice, that Mr. Burford was @ good sort, and 
did most things pretty well, and that as he was 
probably expecting her in the billiard-room—— 

“Pah,” said Stavorsky, unheeding, ‘he rides as 
though he and his horse are two personalitics, where 
there should be but one. He shoots, but sometimes he 
misses. There are many Pi me io my country of 
which he has not heard at all. He——’ 

At this point he discovered that Burford himself 
was approaching, and that the Lady Ann had ceased 
to be annoyed—had, indecd, apparently forgotten 
the Count’s existence. 

With the opening of the hunting season saw 
still less of him, but the two men met face-to-faco a 
couple of days before Christmas, / 

‘I desire,’ said Stavorsky, “‘ the honour of a few 
words with you.” His tones wero almost deferential. 
** For some time we have been competing for a certain 
lady's favour. Do not fatiguo yourself by denying it. 
1 am willing to admit that I have lost. You, with 

your ee, at sports, have scored—always. 

‘hough I have hunted with packs in Russia it has been 
different. Somo day—who knéws ?—I may be able 
to prove how different. In the meantime there is 
only one direction in which I may challenge you.” 
He paused and eect from the ground, heavy with 
nearly a foot of snow, to a sky weighted with tho 
promise of more. 

“Well?” said Burford shortly. 

“In my own land,” said Havaniky, “we have 
sleighing—two or three horses to the vehicle. It is 
a rt which demands nerve and somo skill, but. in 
which a heavy man stands as fair a chance as yourself. 
From my gates through the pine-wood to the village is 
nearly four miles. I have both sleighs and horses——" 


How a Jealous Russian 
Over to England to Aid 
Terrible 


re will hale 
A long-tho w 
a rifle-shot. The sleigh scra; 
gained the wide-open gato, and vanished. 


His Pack of Wolves 
to Carry Out a 


By W. FREEMAN. 


“I'm willing to try my hand,” said Barford 


cheerfully. 


The Lady Ann appeared suddenly at a bend of the 


path. 


Burford. 


“ Any ngors allowed ? ’’ 
Sinvoraey tack a swift glance at her. 


“Indeed, no! It would involve complications— 


perhaps risks.” 


“ Risks,” said the Lady Ann, “ are tho salt of Bob's 


existence.” 


“In which case, Mr. Burford will doubtless be _ 


to follow the custom of my own province, and begin 
race at midnight ?” J oi : 
i Ga means ! ’’ said Burford. 


en you will find the sleighs ready at the stables 


at twelve o'clock to-morrow 


ht, provided alwa 
that the frost holds good,” bait Besvnecy and, with 


a bow and the flicker of a smile on his heavy face, 
moved away. ; 
s e e e 

Burford walked on foot to the stables. The moon 
was clear and high—a vivid diso of silver in a oky 
packed with grey cloud. The cold had deepened, 
the airhad a champagne quality which set his nerves 
Hagiing. He thought of Lady Ann, and wondered 
if she guessed what their daily meetings meant to him. 

Stavorsky was already waiting. ; 

“The road is narrow,” he said, “‘ hence we must 
start, not together, but with an interval between, for 
which allowanco will be made. As to which of us 
starts first——’’ He took a coin from his pocket 
and spun it clumsily. It flashed in tho light of the 
hanging lamp, and fell. - 

“Heads!” said Burford. 

Stavorsky bent. ‘ 

“It is I who start first. You know the route?” 

Burford nodded. The Count beckoned. From the 


stables a groom guided a glittering, bell-docked sleigh, 
drawn by two horses. ' 


“ Your own vehiele,” said Stavorsky, as he climbed 
isely ten minutes. Au revoir /"” 
cut the air with the crack like 
over the cobbles, 


Burford glanced upwards at the clock. The hands 


stood precisely at midnight. The Count had, at all 
events, tho virtue of punctuality. 


Tho groom departed. For a space the silence was 


almost unbroken. Burford contemplated the sky and 
the silhouctted outline ‘of the buildings. . Presently 
. He 


the shadows were broken and scattered . 


realised that he was face to faco with Lady Ann. 


“ Why—why——?” ” ho stammered. 

“Why am I here? My dear Bob, I can’t tell you! 
Perhaps I camo to a8k you not to race at all.” 
“ee Stavorsky has already started. We tossed for 


“He cheated—the coin fell head uppermost! He 
wouldn't have done it without an object. Bob, I’m 
afraid!” 

“In any case,” said Burford doggedly, ‘I shall see 
tho thing through.” 

“Then I’m coming as well!” 

** It’s against the rules.” 

“Pooh!” said the Lady Ann. She fumbled for a 
moment under her furs. “ Here!’ she said, and ed 
a little nickel-plated revolver into his ha “I 
picked it up as an afterthought when I slipped out of 
the house.’ 

Burford still stared at hor stupidly. 

“ I don't understand.” 

“If you did, where would be the valuc of feminine 
intuition? Here comes the groom.”’ 

Thero was the sound of movement across the yard, 
and the second sleigh appeared. Lady Ann examined 
it critically. 

“There's not sixpence to choose between them!” 
said Burford. He was a man slow to believe treachery 
of another. 

“ Did you expect there to be?" The girl spoke 
in a low, mocking voice. ‘* Did you think he'd be 
stupid enough for that?’ She climbed in. The 

rotested hurriedly. “The arra ents,” 
id haughtily, “have been altered. Come, 


Burford follgwed her, took the whip from the servant, 
and settled the rugs about their knees. They found 
themselves in the wide, snow-covered drivo that led 
from the house through the pine-woods. The sleigh 
glided forward smoothly, for the horses understood 
their work and needed no urging. Burford was moved 
to attempt a final protest. , 

The Lady Ann smiled faintly. 

“My dear Bob, granting that I’m a spoil-sport and 


“ ‘The Count has been suggesting a sleigh-race,’’ said 
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a headst: huzzy who deserves to be locked in |er 
rqom on a diet of bread and water, pus grant at the 
same time, that you're something of a coward——’ 

He echoed the word. 

“—Who daren’t speak his mind. Who is afraid, 
because, I suppose, he’s poor.” 

He understood. A slow flush crept into his check. 

“ You know what you've always been to me.” 

* If I didn’t know ’—there was an odd little quaver 
in her voice— if I wasn’t sure—do you think I shou! 
talk like this?’’ She lifted her 


The sleigh swung from dappled light and shade in:. 
f the wood. Their Sbolation 


From the undergrowth on their right camo a lonc- 
drawn, high-pitched ory that echoed brokenly through 
the wood. girl's clutch on Burford’s arm 
tightened. They waited in a silence that was broken 
only by the scuffing of frantic hoofs, and then th» 
cry was answered by another. All the desolation ani 
horror of a savage and bleak and remote world was 
embodicd in the sound. 

“ Wolves!”’ she whispered—so low that he coulil 
only see her lips form the word. ® 

“Stavorsky’s pack,” he said, with a grim flash of 
pi elgreeee 8 

They heard the sound again, and then again. 

Burford lifted the whip, but there was no need of it. 
Terror was driving the horses forward as no lash coul:| 
have done. The sleigh swayed and bumped madly in 
the narsow track which wound in and out through the 
long ajsle of trunks. To turn back was an impossibility. 
They came to a blazed stump which marked the first 


mile. 

“We shall do it yet!’ said the Lady Ann. 

Until that moment they had scen nothing. Tho 
dene had been invisible and problematical. Neither 
of them had analysed the strange and sinister miraclo 
of its existing at all. But now, as the road dipped, tho 
undergrowth grew denser, and the track itsclf deepcr. 
They could hear the hiss of the snow, now three days 


frozen, under the steel runners. It was like the breath- 
ing of a frightened woman. 


ere was a scufile, a stirring of the withered 
bracken, and a slim, dark body, scarcely larger than a 


fox, leapt from the shadow so quickly that it seemed 
little more than a shadow iteelf. 


ho horses, in a 
paroxysm of terror, swerved. One of thom came 


down on its knees and staggered up again. ‘They saw 
tho grey shape gathering itsclf to spring. 


“Give mo the reins,” said the Lady Ann. 
Burford, with a nod, pushed them into her hands 


and took up the revolver. The sleigh was rising and 


falling in a series of violent jerks. He gripped tho 
rail in front, leaned forward, and after an instant’s 
indecision, fired. The wolf fell back with a yclp of 

ony, aud rolled sideways. Before the echo of the 
shot had died thrce others had leapt out of space upon 
the body, and were tearing at it with famishcd 


snarls. 

The sleigh left them scuffling in the reddencd snow, 
but presently the Lady Ann glanced back. 

“They're gaining on us,” she said. Her voice was 
steady and low. 

A huddled group of straining bodies an:! pattering 
fect slipped forward out of the darkness, drew levei. 
Burford lifted the revolver again. The horses plunged 
as he was in the act of firing. His two haphazard, ill- 
aimed shots merely wounded one of the brutes. He 
glanced back at the girl. 

“T’ve no more cartridges,” she said, answering ao 
unasked question. 

“Then we've three more shots, with a couplo of 
— still to run,” he said grimly, and took the rcins 


“eThe horse on his right gave a sudden scream. It 
reared high, fell with a crash, and lay with a wolf 
tearing at its flank. To have fired without killing 
both was next to impossible. Burford caught up tho 
whip, and, clubbing it, brought it down with all his 
strength on the brute’s skull. It dropped away. The 
horse staggered to its feet and leapt blindly forward. 

“ The wood is full of wolves,” ma Burford undcr bis 
breath. 

The Lady Ann did not answer him. Sho was 
watching the wounded horse critically. 

“You'll have to cut him free,” she said, and even 
as she spoke the poor beast faltered, came to a full 
stop, and lurched sideways. The sleigh swung ovcr 
in a smother of snow and righted itself with dificulty. 

“T’vo wo knife,” said Burford; “but unless the 
traces are entangled ———” 

He leapt out, and the nearer wolves stopped and 

back suspiciously. The thing was done in 4 
moment—a moment packed with an eternity of 
suspense. Burford’s back had been. to the girl, who 
was holding the revolver. As he climbed in again be 
heard the sound of a leap, a shot, a snarl. 

“I—I had to!” she said, and he saw that the far 
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on her sleeve was torn, and that there was a smear of 
bicod on her wrist. “They were coming from 


bounded forward again. They passed tho 
stone that marked the second mile. To Burford it 


for ever with the strain legions of Stavoraky in 

pursuit. The second Soke was breathing in uneven, 

eS... 
The wolves 


still gained. 
““ Thero are just two cartridges lett,” Burford heard 


re ae two! 
¢ be—enough—to save us,” said the a 
quietly ; and ho did not pretend to misunderstand her. 
act of flinging out the cushions 

to lighten the eleigh when he suddenly turned. 

= whip—quick |” 

ao eet grt hag Salle a coating Pa 
in swift, deadly blows, heard 
snaris of despair and Two wolves rolled back 


exhaustion and terror. Burford beat off another of 
Wie Seviteas asd hem Se whip: weegped om Seer a 
hand. He glanced at the girl It was borne upon 
end of it all was near. The sleigh was 
Caveieg we and yet slower; the wolves were 


growing . 

The second horse whinneyed and fell forward on its 
knecs. Its heart was broken. Two grey shapcs 
leapt w it instantly. Burford sprang out and 
caught ti I ial in his arms. For a second he held her 
closely to him and then gently set her down. . 

“Run!” he said, and gripped her hand. ‘“ Run!” 

“ You—you have the revolver?” she asked, and 
saw tho glitter of the barrel before he could answer. 

Tho wolves were still oes over the horse as they 
raced along the road. nearest house was half a 
mile away—hopelessly beyond their reach, but still 
an objective. They gained a tay clearing, fantasti- 

y 


cally ppled b; moonligh| 

“Tm . . . done!” said the Lady Ann, with a 
choked sob, and sank down. 

Burford behind him to where the distant 

h lay black and derelict on the white track. The 

wolves that had leapt about it had dono their work, 
and were coming forward, calling. His grip tightened 
on the rovolver. In s& minute—perhaps two 
minutes—— 


atopped, ae . rawn by some new — 
swung away at a loping trot that 
quickened as Burlord sratohe a ” = 


At o point in the wood where the road forked in a 
dour, @ man, swathed in furs, crouched under a tree, 
tensa onee or so away a battercd acetylene 
lam t htly. Another lit the wreckage of a 
broken sleigh and snow-covered fir-stump that had 
flung it over. One of the horses lay with a broken 
tteok ; the other had torn itself free, and was already 
lost in the shadows. The man’s ankle was twisted 
under him, and at intervals he stirred and grunted 
with the vag 

“*My Deap Borroro,” he wrote,—" If by any 
chance you should survive to-night—and since 
you are armed (I heard your pistol-shots) you 
may—you will be entitled to certain explanations, 

‘You English have no real capacity for hatred. 
That may make it difficult for you to understand 
why I should take such claborate pains to have 

‘ou, @ succesaful rival, removed. I am known to 
be interested in wild animals, and the story I 
should have spread would havo been that the 
wolves, newly arrived, were permitted to cscape 
through the gross carelessness of a drunken 
servant. Except that he was ncither carelcss nor 
drunk, but merely well-paid to hold his tongue, 
that story would have been true. The fact that 
my ten minutes’ start gave me almost certain 
immanity would not, I think, have been fealised. 
T say ‘ certain.” If my own sleigh had not 
overturned, leaving me hel this note would 
not have been written. As it is, I have alread, 
heard the baying of my pack in the distance. 
know too much to ask mercy of famished wolves 
who have once tasted blood. The rifle I brought 
with me contains one cartridge. The case con- 
taining the others has been flung beyond my 
reach. Before the vores one 
used, abruptly, ng. e baying was no 
ieee tibia Linders 4 of malevolent yellow 


an effort, dragged himself to his feet. With a 
penknife that he from his pocket he pinned the 
note to the trunk as far up as his arms could reach. 
Phen, with set tecth, he crawled to tho rifle and 
waited. The eyes were re-grouping—sdvancing. 
Exhausted, marvelling at the wonder of thcir 
esca rare end the 1 staggered from the 
wratiored pines that marked the entrance to the wood, 
and down the pathway that led to tho little High 
The bells of the church were pealing, and 
the distance came faintly the voices of the waits. 
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KEEPING TIME IN PICTURE PALACES. 

wiih tos proteaeg aud aowtag” at ‘inematogragh 
e a c 

filma, Th picture shows the manner in whic - 
band or pianist 
in a picture 
theatre har- 
monises with a , 
dancing film. J 
The man de- Y 
pn on_ the 

hand side in 
the sketch, who 
is actually in 
the film, is beat- 
ing time to the 
dancing. The 
musicians or pianist inthe picture hall tako the time 
also from him, with the result that perfect unison is 
obtained, which naturally adds greatly to tho effect. 


HERE YOU ARE, CYCLISTS ! 
Nornine annoys a cyclist more than having to ride 
on a Reds : when on the peed, ager m tho 
possibili oO! tting rheumat a Vv the 
saddle ruined. . me 


The up-to-date saddle manufacturers, however, 
think of hy 
poor cyc 
and are mak- 
saddics 
like the one 
shown in the 
accompanying 
illustration. 
When a cy- 
clist is com- 
pelled to take 
ehelter from 
the rain, he 
can, by means 
of undoing a small catch, turn the seat of the saddle 
over as in the sketch, thus preventing it from 
getting wet. 


——e 


ITS A WINDOW-CLEANER’S LADDER. 


Have you ever |; =e 
wondered why a 4 ! 
wiodow-cleoaners 
ladder is different from |,” 
an ordi builder's 
ladder ? reason 
is this: Thee adders ft 
are es ly useful | - 
for deen landing 
windows where there 


can rest - ladder mi 
ona very small space, é 
as shone in the Mus. A sch . 


tration, and at the sumo time get a good suppor’ 


HOW AIRMEN SIGNAL. 


Wnuar has proved to be one of the most successful 
means of signalling to earth from an acroplane is 
shown in this illustration. A large horn of stro 
powcr is pla 
at the side of 
the acroplane, 
and when the 
machine is aloft 
tho airman, by 
—j sonding out 

. short and long 
hoots, cana 


havea ly 
strong penetrating note, which can be h above 
the roar of the aeroplane ine, and its sounds 
can also be distinctly beard, although tho flyer is at 
a high altitude. 
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WE STRIKE BY OBEYING ORDERS. 


One Railway Company was Paralysed by Its Men 

When They Carried Out Their Instructions 
to the Letter. 
_ Ip your letters aro delivered by the second post 
instead of the first, or not delivered at all; if your 
telegrams fail to reach their dostination, or arrive 
hours late; if the telephone drives you more mad 
than usual, you will understand what is going on at 
the G.P.O. 

Because they have gricvances, Post Office servanta 
are carrying out their duties to the letter rather 
than the spirit of tho official regulations. 

Since the Postmaster-General has refused the 
terms of the postal officials tho telegraph instruments 
at the G.P.O. are always unaccountably going 
wrong. The operators who in tho ordinary course 
of things would remedy any little faults themselves, 
are unable to put them right, and engineors have 
been called in more frequently than ever in the 
past. 

Telegraph operators are constantly complaining 
that thei “sounders’” are not “* fo acjuntment,” 
and an engineer has again to be called in. Of 
course a “sounder”? does go wrong sometimes, 
but in ordinary circumstances the telegraphis® 
adjusts it himself and says nothing about it. Now 
he has forgotten how to do it! 

Punctual Yet an Hour Late. 

This is not tho first time the men at tho G.P.O. 
have tried adhering strictly to the rules. Only a 
few months ago the “clock on” system was 
introduced. 

One minute before “clocking on” time not a 
man was to be seen. At tho exact moment they 
were all there in a line. ard then the first man clocked 
on conscientiously and carefully. Slowly and with 
infinite precaution he registered himself on tho 
mechanism. Tho bell rang, and he moved on to 
his desk. 

The next man showcd equal care, and so on 
throughout the lino, and it was the greatcr part 
of an hour beforo the last man got through. 
At lunch time and at night the ceremony was 


me ops 

t would havo been useless for the authoritics 
to penalise many hundreds of men who were “ lato 
by tho clock,” for they could produce overwhelming 
evidenco of their punctuality. 

Tho clocks were removed within a week ! 

Last January by a system of “strict com- 
pliance ” with the rule-book, North Eastern railway- 
men at Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead cx- 
proacd their resentment of tho suspension of 

river Knox. 

Though tho delay in traffic by what is sometimes 
called “the lazy strike’ was considerable at 
Newcastle, it was nothing like so serious as that 
caused at tho Italian railways in 1905 by a similar 
strike. In fact tho railways in Italy were cum- 
pletcly paralysed, though nono of the railwaymon 
either struck or broke any of the rules, They 
merely obeyed them. 

Stopped the Train to Dust It. 

The station men carricd out to the letter the 
regulations of the companics, They weighed every 
ounce of coal, mezsurcd all the water taken in Ly 
the engines, they brushed the seats of tho carriages 
with scrupulous regularity and they polished tho 
windows as they had never been pelished before $ 
Passengers were required to prove their identity 
when claiming their luggage, and when they wers 
ablo to do eo they wero refused ink with which to 
sign tho roceipts ! 

Trains were evon stopped in order to rub small 
specks of dust from the iron work, for engines must 
be kept clean—according to the regulations! Ono 
train took seven hours to do tho journey frout 
Frascati to Rome, a distance of thirteen miles, 

There was, of course, no danger to tho public, 
because all the rules were strictly kept, sonothing 
could ibly happen. But the railwaymen got 
what they wanted. 


THEN THE MEETING BROKE UP. 

Lone and carmestly had the good women of 
the country town argued about the way in which tho 
world would be destroyed. For four weary hours 
they had set forth thcir theorics. 

And, finally, they asked the opinion of the only 
man present, and who alone had remained silent. 

Taking his pipe from his mouth for one brick 
moment he answered : 

“It will probably bo talked to death.” 

There was a dead silence for a little while, and 
then onc by one the debaters crept out. 


How He Found and Lost 
eetheart. 


a Sw 


By MURIEL C. LINDSAY. 


Eparunp, Duke or HimMERBURY, was entertaining 
a large and select company at Hammerbury Castle. 
It was a very special occasion—firstly, because it was 
Christmas, and the Dukes of Hammerbury always 
lept that festival in state at their chief residence ; and, 
secondly, to celcbrate his betrothal to that enchanting 
and-beguiling young Spanish American, Consuelo y los 
— who, with her brother, was staying at the 

stle. 

That his engagement caused much wailing and 
goeching of teeth amongst the various mammas and 
their eligible offspring who had hunted the Duke 
through successive seasons with a persistence worthy 

f a better cause, goes without ssying, for Hammerbury 
was one of, if not the most valuable, “catch” of the 
day, and it was simply unbearable to think that ho 
had been “ ed,” poor, dear, crejlulous fellow, by a 
wretched li American adventuress. Thus sug- 
gested the family, or rather those disappointed aunts 
and cousins whose fond hopes he had so unkindly 
blighted. - 

-. Not that the Yganzas were adventurers, wretched 
or otherwise ; far from it. Descendants of some of the 
original Spanish settlers in California, who haughtily 
refused to submit to the American yoke and migrated 
to Mexico, where they built up their impaired fortunes 
with oil, cattle, or something equall productive and 
paying, the young people were on their way to tour 
through Europe when they met the Duke on board 
ship returning from big game shooting in the Rockies. 

Young, good-looking in a fair, stolid fashion, taking 
himself and his responsibilities with deadly solemnity, 
he had successfully evaded all the gins and traps set 
for his number nine feet, to lie hopelessly entangled 
in Consuelo’s deliciously curling lashes, a willing victim 
to her charming personality. 

Perhaps it was her frank indifference, so unlike the 
sickening adulation rome pies rest of the passengers 
to his rank, that piqued into noticing her, and 
finally made him turn hunter instead of hunted. 

An only son, he had been spoilt by an adoring 
mother and sisters, growing to tied with a 
ecarcely-to-be-wondercd-at_ exalted opinion of his 
value; and when he found that tho fair Consuelo was 
not at all impressed or overwhelmed by his magnificent 
position, and did not evince the least anxiety to wear 

is strawberry leaves, he forgot himself et his titlo 
and sued for her favours as humbly as any commoner. 

And Consuelo would have been superhuman had she 
resisted the offer to becomo a duchess and wear the 
famous Hammerbury jewels, whose gorgeousness 
passed belief, and thus create envy, hatred, and all 
manner of uncharitableness when she appeared with 
them at Court. 

Needless to say, the fingers of all the expert cracks- 
meg of Europe and America itched to have the hand- 
ling of them; but, except when they wero brought out 
for important occasions, they were usually kept in a 
special safe at the Bank of England, taken out and 
brought back by a trusted messenger and two detec- 
tives, so that the cleverest and most astute of crooks 
would have a hard nut to crack if he attempted to 
pass the cordon surrounding them. 

But to-night, two days before Christmas, there had 
been a departure from the ordinary routine, and they 
were brought down to the Castle by no less a person 
than the Duke himself, who had fetched and carried 
his precious burden, just like any Tom, Dick, or Harry 
carting home Christmas presents. 

After tea, toa company chiefly consisting of sisters, 
aunts, uncles, and cousins of varying degrees of close- 
ness, all assembled to meet Miss Yganza and her 
brother, he exhibited the cream of the family treasures. 

For some moments no one said a word. ‘They were 
all overwhelmed by the magnitude of tho display. 
Even the cousins were overawed. They had heard of, 
but scarcely believed in, the existence of such magni- 
ficence, believing it to be vastly overrated. Now ty 
knew that for once Rumoyr had not lied; rather the 
reverse. 

Consuelo bent over and touched the glittering 
objects with reverent hands. 

“* Thad no idea they were so—so fine,” she murmured 
involuntarily. But, low as her tone was, sharp ears 
heard it. 

‘‘ I was unaware that you knew of their existence,” 
remarked on aunt in an acidulated voice. ‘ You 
cannot possibly have known about them in Mexico ?” 

Consuelo turned on her a pair of limpid, grey-blue 
eyes, her level brows raised in mild surprise. 


Complete Short Story. 


“Ob, but ! Lady Maria,” she replied in her 
cooing, silvery voice, with ite seductive little foreign 
intonation. “The Hammerbury jewels—are they not 
a famed? And we have the papers, yes, even in 

‘exico.” 
sn da aril km De ue ee 

wels in t! cases, an t im ° 
ect them inside the large Ss hon in which he 
had brought them from the Bank. ‘ 

“* Where are going to put them ?”” asked Consuelo 
interestedly. - “ Do you think it is safe to keep such 
valuables around without a detective or someone 
to watch over them? What if burglars came ?”— 

at him with wide-eyed apprehension. ° 

“T know of one who'd give her ears to have 
a cat at ’em,” eure a man, with an important 
‘<- : 


“ Really } And who is that?” asked Consuelo 


erly. 

‘Rose Trench,” replied the speaker. ‘‘ Never 
heard of her ? ’—as they all looked at him with polite 
negation. “ Well, you mayn’t, but she is very well 
known to the En and American police as one of the 
clevercst jewel thieves in existence, so I’ve been told. 
By disguising herself, she even hobnobs with Royalty 
to gain her ends.” 

Duke laughed. 

“ Well, I guess she won't get in here,” he said 
secures “ For one , nothing is known outside 
the family of the jewels being here, and, if anyone did 
come round, he or she wouldn’t be any forrader, 
for I defy any cracksman to open my safe.” 

Consuelo surveyed him with mischievous eyes. 

“‘ You're only joking!’ she twinkled. ‘‘ And where 
is this mysterious safe? May so humble a person as 
myself be shown it, tha 

“* Of course you may. It’s over here,” he answered, 
walking across the a library, where they had 
gathered for the display, to a section of the dark oak 
panelling which ran right round the room. There he 
paused, and, pointing to the walls, said proudly: 

‘ There is my safe, behind the panelling.” 

“* How splendid!” she breathed admiringly. ‘‘ No 
one vag know * is there. 
simply, I suppose ?” 

“Only by me, and only by this key, and then not 
until after a certain combination of letters has freed 
the | = _ the word 4 uso is known only to 
myself, and the key never leaves my possession, you 
see it is practically impogsible for any thief to get in 
unless he blows it open.’® 

“* Oh, Edmund, how clqver you are! ” she exclaimed, 
with . worshipping glanco. ‘‘ Do, do les me see you 
open it!”” 

Feeling convinced that he was a very remarkable 
fellow, and willing to please her, he turned the dial 
until it stopped with a click, showing the word was 
spelt, then, taking tho-small gilt key from his chain, 
he asertor Ih an * soe omnes heavy as 
swung slowly open, disclosing a sm: p cavity. 
this he deposited the precious cases, shut the door, and 
was about to set the lock when Consuelo stopped him. 

“Do let the word of power be a secret between us 
two!” she begged, laying a tiny hand, decked with a 
huge black pearl, his engagement ring, on his arm. 
“ Stoop and I will whisper it’’—and as he bent his 
sleek brown head to her golden one she murmured 
we camel with a soft little laugh and a tender 

nee. 

“Righto!’? he responded cheerily, and while his 
aes fingers set the word she watched him with 

attering interest, and when the panel slid into place 
and he was about to replace the hay 0 his chain she 
held out a hand for it. 

‘‘ Oh, I would like to look at it closely!” she said. 
“Tm afraid you'll be me a horrid little 
nuisance ; but everything you do and own is full of 
oe for me.” d what could he do but give it to 

er ? 


the light and turing it this way and that. ‘ And to 
think that a tiny thing like that is able to guard a—— 
Oh, how rig Iam! Ive cm arr it! It slipped 
through my fingers. Never mind ; I'll get it! Ough, 
ou stupid boy ! "—as the Duke dived, teo, and their 
eads came together. ‘‘ You’ve broken my nose, I 
believe.” 

And just then the lights went out. 

Paolo Yganza had shown little or no curiosity about 
the safe, and while Hammerbury and his sister were 
talking together, wandered about the room exami 
and admiring the various curios dotted about, an 
reaching the electric light switches, pauscd dnd 
fingerod them with unabashed curiosity. 

“* But these are of the most elegant design I have 
ever seen,” he pronounced loudly as he peered closely 
at thom. ‘“ How is it they work, Duke? Heavens!" 
he ejaculated suddenly as, in his interest, he pushed 
too hard and plunged the room in darkness. 

There was a chorus of exclamations, a semi- 
hysterical giggle or two from the younger and excitable 
members of the party, for since the fire had been 
allowed to die down, there was not even a dull gleam 
to re dh aecoyTe 

“Hi! ~ the dickens are you doing, Yganza, 
monkeying with the lights?” iad the ’bae im. 


It can be opened quite . 


“* How neat it is!” she exclaimed, holding it up to 
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patiently. ‘‘ Turn ’em on again, there’s a good fellow,” 
—and in another second the room was ablaze once 
more. 

Paolo was full of graceful southern apolozgics. 

“ I am desolated to have thus incommoded you,” he 
declared, with a disarming smile. ‘I do not know 
how it happened. My hand must have slipped, I 


“ Clumsy fellow!” remarked his sister unfeclingly. 
“ Here is the key, Edmund ; it was quite safe, 80 you 
needn’t have bumped my nose quite so hard.” 

The Duke was in the middle of his apologies when 
the —_ made the party rapidly break up. 

On the Way to her room Consuclo tapped at her 
brother’s door, and. when he opened it, hurriedly 
thrust something into his hand. 

“Get it cut to-morrow without fail,’ she said. 
“ There’s no time to be lost. They caught me in the 
village to-day, and to-merrow my photo will probably 
be in all the daily rags. So sickening when I've 
managed to elude them so far. Edmund thinks it is 
due to my innate modesty.” She giggled amusedly. 

Yganza nodded. 

“When ?” he asked briefly, a word of meaning in 
the short word. 

“Somo time between Christmas Evo and Morning. 
It was a good idea of yours turning off the lights,” she 

ed impishly. ‘Gave me time to secure a good 

pression. H'sh! Someone coming!’’—and she 

darted swiftly away as his door gently closed. 
. ® s * e 


The youngest and latest joined member of the staff 
enteredt the outer office of Vipont’s, the famousdetective, 
after lunch on Christmas Eve. 

“* Anything fresh since I went out?" he asked. 

“Nothing much. The Chief has heard that Rose 
Trench is on the wing again, and he’s fecling a bit 
humpy in consequence,” replicd the head detective, 
John Mickleham—a wiry, alert little person. 

The young man looked interested. 

“And who is Rose Trench?” he asked, idly 
playing with the office kitten. 

‘* Call yourself a fully fledged ’tec and not know that,” 
reto: Mickleham, in tones of disgust. ‘‘ Why, she’s 
the cutest little jewel thief known. Guess she’s heard 
of the Hammerbury engagement, and is coming across 
to see what she can pick up when the jewels and 
wedding presents are around.’ 

“Oh, that reminds mes id a : he site 
drawing a from his pocket. ‘‘ Seen _to-day’s 
Datty Spain Por ? There's a portrait of Hammer- 
bury’s fiancée, Consuelo Yganza. Tasty little bit of 

*? he added as he pointed to a photograph on an 
inside page. . ; 

“Great guns!” exclaimed Mickleham. . 

He stopped dead, staring at Consuelo’s charming 
face as though petrified ; then, without another word, 
dashed into the Chief’s private room, leaving the 
young man gazing after him with mouth agapo with 
amazement. ° . 

Inside, an agitated John Mickleham was saying to 
an equally agitated Richard Vipont: “‘ Of course it 
may be only a coincidence, one of those chance like- 
nesses that occtirs once in.a blue moon, and again it 
might just happen to be her, and it would be like her 
daring to attempt it.” 

“ Quite likely!’ assented Mr. Vipont. ‘‘ We are 
powerless to do an: in the matter as yet, but it 
would be just as well for you to go down and have a 
good look at her. Christmas Day will be your oppor- 
tunity, for Hammerbury is sure to go to church, and 
will expect his sweethear$} to accompany him, and 
you'll be able to get close enough to her to see if it is 
only a very ‘strong resemblance or reality. Good 
heavens! ‘Yo think she has been hero all this time, 
and we never knew. After the jewels of course, if it 
ts she.” 


Meauwhile matters were ressing blithely at 
Hammerbury Castle. This “He Eve was to 
stand out in the memory of all present as the most 
momentous ever experienced. 

As a rule, the Ducal functions wera a to drag, to 
be stately and dull, more producive of yawns than 
laughter. But to-night. everything was different. 
Consuelo took the lead, and all went merrily as the 
proverbial bell. 

To his scan: relatives’ astonishment, the Duke 
not only endured the fun and noise, but secmed 

itively to enjoy it,which proves that even a Duke is 
uman, after But the pleasantest evening must 
have an end, the waits had come and gone, and it 
was late when the last weary head sank on its pillow. 
All but two were asleep — Consuelo and her 
a an i he girl idly clothing herself in 

r room was rap! i erse! 

a close-fitting black jersey, black breeches and oo 
ings, and rubber-soled shoes. Over her bright 2 
bound tightly about her head, she drew a close-cropped 
black wig. Her clear pink-and-white skin was stained 
a rich olive and-her eyebrows heavily pecotlied, 

Her “watch pointed to half-past before she 
made any move, and then, opening her door, she stole 
noi ly out. The solitary night-light at the head 
of the stairs had gone out, but that made no difference 
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deep pockets which incireled her slender waist. 

cases replaced in the safe and all seeming as 
before, she shut and locked it, closed the vaneliig, 
and, making her way to a shuttered French window, 
sho quietly opened it and passed outside. The snow 
had swept from the terraco running round the 
front of the castle, and this until the entrance 
steps were reached, sho rapidly down them to 
the drive, her light Sootetens making little noise on the 
frozen wheel-tracks. - Half way down a tall figure 
stood waiting in the shadow of the trees, and as she 
approached it came forward. 

she paused. “ That you, Tod ?” sho demanded in 
a low voice. 

“The came. Got ’em ?” he asked. 

She nodded ; and in the faint moonlight he could sce 
her face was tense with excited triumph. 

‘“* How did you get out?” sho questioned in tarn. 
“* And did you cut the wires ?” 

“Yes, I saw to them all right, and slipped out by 
~ ig window. ro _ - a 

Silently y went forward, Indian i 
a —" on the smoothest surface. Bude 

tl 

“What about the gates 2” he asked, with a note of 
alarm in his voice. will be locked.” 

“That's all right!” replied chuckling. ‘I 
borrowed a key from Hammerbury the other day and 
forgot to return it. Oh,”—breaking into stifled 
laughter—“ wouldn’t I love to see his face in tho 
m when he finds ont. It will be as good as a 

lay. Poor dear, it’s rather s shamo to have treated 
him so, but he'll get over it, and perhaps one of thoso 
cousinly nonentities of his will rope him in later on.” 

The great gatcs opened soundlessly, and once 
through them they passed swiftly into the night. 

So, after all, John Mickleham had no opportunit 
of attending the Christmas service in tho parish churc 
to see if in the Duke’s fiancée ho could discover that 
arch thief, Rose Trench, for at the time when he 
should have been ‘* Peace on earth and mercy 
mild,” he was oxplai to an infuriated and dis- 
illusioned nobleman that they were one and the same 
person, and by a series of pertinent questions soon 
reached tho heart of the mystery. 

“T¢ is easily explained, your Grace,” he said in 
response to the Duke's query as to how she could have 
opened the safo without his key, tho key that nover 
left his possession, except, of course, when ho gave it 
to Consuelo for those few moments in the library, and 
which really didn’t count. But Mr. Miokleham 
t t othcrwise—in fact, to his nimble mind it 
expla ed everything. 

* When sho dropped it and the lights went out—by 
arrangement you may bet your boots—ashem !—I 
mean your Graco may be certain, she mana, to 
take an im of it on pre wax, I've no 
doubt, and from which hor lerate—her husband 
most probably ’—the Duke winced—“ got a key cut. 
And then she knew the word to open the lock, sug- 
gested it herself, tell me. Oh, a nico little plan and 
very neatly poy out. She's a smart one, and no 
mistake! ’? he concluded, with honest admiration for 
the redoubtable Roso. 

“ Well, wo'll do our best to recover the jowels for 
your Graco,” he continued as ho rose to go; “ and wo 
‘should be able to lay our hands on thieves and booty 
witheut much difficulty. One hundred thousand 

’ worth of stuff isn't easy to dispose of without 

our getting to know of it.” a 
But in spite of Mr. Micklcham’s confident optimism 
were never seen again by the unfortunate owner 
tes though he may, without realising it, have 
come across some of his heirlooms adorning fair 
Transatlantic bosoms in different settin For though 
every port and steamer wore rigorously watched, the 

thieves were never caught. 

The police were so busy searching for a golden- 
haired woman and a Spanish-looking man, they never 
noticed the dark, pale-faced girl and fair boyish 
husband who lived so agen and Le pi om 
thoir dingy Bloomsbury | ga, patiently awaiting 
an ity to sip enobeerved out of the country 
with the stolen jewels. 

Meanwhile the Duke has reverted to his former 
reserved and manner, with a holy horror of 
guileless foreigners. And the hopes of every eligible 
maiden within the British Isles have soared Heaven- 
wards once more. 
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Farms for Christmas Only 


. Your Gobbler Has Been 
Chased Lp a Boy With a 
Stick to Make Him Tender. 

Tux Christmas dinner is 
not only a feast, it is also 
anindustry. There aro lai 
numbers of men who make 

. it their life’s work to supply 

you with the extra amount of food you like ‘to 

consume between December 25th and January Ist. 

Throughout the country are scattered Christmas 
farms—farms that never sell an egg or a pound of 
butter until the middle of December, and which 
then require ao special sorvice of railway trucks to 
take their products to the big centres, 

The chief product of the Christmas farm is, of 
course, the turkey. On a turkey ranch of a fair- 
sized farm you will see anything between 1,500 
and 2,000 birds a fortnight before Christmas. 

The pens, which are made of wicker, are generall 
built round a big rectangular piece of bare pancnoe: | 
Into this open space the turkeys aro driven daily 


Ever Smoked Holly Leaves? 
\ 


ar on Ri \ 
A's! J Other Uses of the 
/ ; L Christmas Evergreen. 

In old days bird-lime was 
largely used for catching 
birds. But the practice is 
@ cruel one, and to-day the 
sticky stuff is seldom used 
for birds, although in some parts of the country 
it is employed as a very offective means for ridding 
a house of mice. 

Bird-lime is made from the middle bark of the 
holly or of the mistletoe, and it is rather curious 
that the two most popular Christmas evergreens 
should both be used for this purpose. 

The bark is cho uP fine, steeped in water, 
then the mixture is boiled for several hours, and 
afterwards allowed to ferment for about three weeks. 

Holly has a number of uses besides its common 


herd from end to end for some twenty minutes. 
feeb would 


After this exercise they are given ‘a square meal 


loses of diluted 
yee are poured down their throats, which makes 
esh very tender. 

For the best birds, chestnuts are boiled in oil 
and pushed down their throats with short canea. 
This agen is by no mcans so cruel as it sounds; the 
bird fecls no pain whatever. A big farm will use a 
hundredweight of chestnuts in this manner cach day. 

Besides turkeys, geese and quail are ptofitable 
sido-lines. The lattcr are imported from Africa 
and fattened on boiled oats and milk. 

In addition to the brecding of stock, many acres 
are dovoted to the cultivation of holly.. Good 
holly, with plenty of berries, will fetch £1 per load. 
one of decorating houses and churches at Christmas- 
tide. The wood is hard, white, and fine grained, 
aa i ue i andes of tools and also for handles 

apots. Musical instrument makers 
holly wood valuable. . cia ies 

Hiolly has its medicinal uses. A decoction of the 
leaves is useful in cases of gout and rheumatism, 
and the roots also have valuable properties. But 
the berries, while good food for binds, are purgative 
me even Lagi i? asnkind. 

‘rom one ki holly the famous maté, or 
South American tea, is made. The loaves are 
dried and treated like those of the tea plant, and 
though tho taste of the infusion is rather peculiar, 
many people become fond of it, and prec it to 
any othor drink. 

Another kind has a soft leaf which the Indians 
sometimes smoke, either plain or mixed with 
tobacco. 

And a third sort of holly is so full of tannin that 
it can be used instead of oak bark to prepare 
leathor. It also yields a yellow dye. 
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Best Christmas Trees Surrey 


London Requires 20,000 
Every Year. 


Atruovas the Germans 
are probably the greatest 
cultivators and buyers of 


) Christmas trecs in the 
world—it is almost a crime 
for any German houschold, 

however poor, to be without a Christmas trec—no 
finer trees are grown anywhere than in Surrey. 

eer and the Home Counties gencrally supply 
England with the bulk of her Christmas trees, 
few, if any, trees being imported from abroad, and 
London alone wants fully 20,000 trees every Yule- 
tide. A great number of English trees are sent 
abroad ; soldiers stationed in India, South Africa, 
Egypt, Gibraltar, Malta, and other British pos- 
sessions, being the chief buyers. 

Garrison trecs are usually very heavily laden, 


Toy Soldiers ™* March 


¢ About the World’s Most 
Wonderful Playthings. 


Tue price of toys such as 
tho modern millionaire or very 
well-to-do person buys for 
their children at Christmas 
runs into fabulous figures. 
You can purchase a box of 
tin soldiers, for example, for a shilling, but the box 
of soldiers which Mr. Rockefeller gavo to onc of his 
little rolatlons last Christmas cost a thousand 
guineas, and was one of the most realistic and 
elaborate toys ever made, : : 

The soldiers represented a regiment in the 
American Army. ach soldier and officer was from 
afoot to eightcen inches inheight. The figures were 
made of brass, and were operated by a mechanism 
by which the whole regiment could be made to go 
through a number of military manccuvres. 

The soldiers, at a sign from their officers, would 
fix or unfix bayonets, and would load and fire a 
volley from their rifles threo inches in length. 

Perhaps one of the most expensive toys ever made 


and consequently the demand is always for specially 
gy, strong trees—twenty to thirty footers, 
ormally, Christmas trees are sold. at a rato 
which works out at twopence a foot. That is 
Covent Garden’s gencra! price, at any rate. 

Christmas trees ie about a foot a year, and they 
are oxtensively cultivated as partridge sholters. 

When you buy a Christnias tree, look at its roots. 
If they are not torn, it will live without being 
planted or watered for about three months. 

Holly was scarce and dear a ycar or 80 ago, but in 
normally plentiful times yuu can buy a ‘ ‘ot ”* 
of berried holly, weighing twenty-oight pounds, for 
a shilling or eighteenpence. 

Yorkshire and Surrey are the great English 
holly counties. Healthy bully will remain in good 
condition for a month after being picked. 

In packing holly (and mistletas, too, for that 
matter) to send to friends or customera, the leaves 
should always be so arranged as to afford tho best 
possible protection to the berrics. 


was a model of a diver with complete diving 
apparatus, which was given a few years ago by a 

r. Jessek, a Chicago millionaire, to the son of a 
relation living in England. 

Tho diver stood threo fcet in height. Tho figure 
was made of wax, but the metal in the diving gear 
with which the figure was covored was made of 
platinum, a metal many times moro exponsive than 
gold. What the actual cost of this diver was it is 
difficult to say, but the gentleman to whose littlo 
boy it was sent went bankrupt a little while aftcr 
his son had received it, and the diver was sulse- 
quently sold for £1,500, which was about the value 
of the metal in tho diving apparatus. 

Twenty or thirty years ago fifteen pounds was 
about the top price it was possible to pay for a 
model stcam engine, but to-day the best tovs of 
this sort cost from seventy to a hundred guincas. 
Ono well-known firm received a special order this 
year from a wealthy stockbroker for a steam engine, 
tender, and threo carriages, and a set of rails and 
signalling apparatus, which cost £350 to execute. 

A model watering cart executed to the order of @ 
wealthy Manchester merchant last year cost £70, 
It was solid silver, and was not only an intcresting 
toy but a very beautiful ornamcnt. 


Money prizes are offered in a simple competition in the January ROYAL. Now on silo. 
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NoGoals. No Entry Fee. You may Send as Many Attempts as You Like. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


Onthe entry form opposite you will find the 
mames of the clubs taking part in matches 
to be played on Saturday, Jan. 3rd. 


You have first of all to make yourself 
acquainted with the records and capabilities 
of the various clubs, and decide in each case 
which club you think will win. Then drawa 
fine in Ink through the name of the club 
which you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, 
any of the matches wiil result in a draw, then 
leave in names of both teams. 

This Football Skill Competition has been devised for 
the svnaccnasty a0 the many tens of thousands of our 
readers who take a keen interest in Association Foot- 
ball and to enable them to put their knowledge to 
good account. The prize pear for dant mag task 
set enables competitors to ay their in following 
up football, and also fosters their interest in the game. 

It so uently happens that the success of a team is 
ecriously affect the presence or absence of one 
particular player or by other local conditions. In order, 


therefore, to enable individual competi to exerciso 

their cotball skill and knowledge to fullest extent we 
rmit them to send in more one entry form where 
ey consider it necessary. 


Any number of 
envelope, pro’ 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST GOMPLY. 


1, The names of the teams which = believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Black ink only must be used. 
Where you forccast a draw don’t cross out either. 


3. Names and addresses also must be written in black 
ink in the space provided. Any coupon upon which 
any alteration has been made will not be admitted, and 


K3OO 


FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 


reons can inclose their coupons in one 
the proper amount of postage is affixed. 


Strenuous Games in the First League 
and Comments on Coupon No. 17. 


TuE opening week of a new year is always a most 
strenuous time for football pro’s, They have not had 
time to get over the Christmas festivities, or recuperate 
after the heavy games which New Year's Day brings, 
before they are thick in the fight of the matches on 
January 3rd. 

The first thing that strikes one in looking over the 
games in —— No. 17 is the fact that out of all the 
eighteen matches only three visiting teams were able 
to claim victories in the corresponding games last 
season, 

Extraordinary scoring is the order of the day in matches 
about ‘this period of the year, but it is not much gos 
going into all the whys and wherefores respecting the 038, 
or the sudden finding of form. 

Sufficient to state, is the fact that the increased amount 
of railway travelling, which First and Second Division 
teams have to undertake in the last wedk of the old as 
well as the first week of the new year, is enough to 
account for the abnormal scores which are often 
ron up. 

Readers should. therefore, carefully consider this point 

* before filling up C »upon No. 17, and carefully note which 
teams have to care :r across the country, and take part in 
two or three matches in the space of a few days. It 
stands to reason that an additional amount of travelling 
and an extra match or two must affect the teams ‘in a 
deleterious manncr. 


Bolton Wanderers Play Four Games in 
Eight Days. 


Bolton Wanderers visit Oldham on December 27th, 
and are away in on December 29th on a visit to 
Bheffield Wednesday. On January Ist they are at home to 
the Spurs, and two days Iater encounter Manchester 
United, also on their own ground at Barnden Park. 

Last season Bolton Wanderers had two home matches 
im the first week of the year, defeating Sheffield United 

- and Woolwich Arsenal, by running up nine goals against 


is the FIRST 
PRIZE for 


PEARSON’S.: WEEKLY. 


FOR FOOTBALLERS. 


Waiting to be Won 


THIS WEEK. 


any competitor competing under a false or assumed 

ae, will be diqualitied. 

When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out 

and lace tt te an rived addressed to the Editor of 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Hentietta Street, London, 

W.O. 

All attempts must arrive 

post, Priday, January 2nd. 

4 Competitors may send in as many entry forms as they 
wid eat any a ouber of persons can inclose their 
coupons in one envelope, provided the proper amount 
of postage is affixed. 

6. Tho sum of £500 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what to be the correct result of all the 
matches Boal In the event of a tie this sum will 
be divided amongst the successful com: 
the event of one or more matches not if played 
on the date given in the coupon, the £500 will not be 
awarded. 

6. Should no competitor give the correct results of all 
the matches played, £50 will be awarded to the 
competitor who sends the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct coretia, In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided amongst the successful 
competitors. 

7% The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY will accept 
ae ene ey epee tothe loss or pe capa 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting 
not be accepted as proof of receipt or delivery. 

8 The Editor of be svirady ll ba etd = not 
assume any responsibility for any alterations may 
be made.in the given in the entry form. 

9. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 

with the competition, and telegrams will bo ignored. 

. The Editor reserves the t to ify en 

competitor for reasons atic Pon pact A pos | 

sufficient, and the Editor's decision with regard to all 

uestions relating to the competition will be absolutely 
final and legally binding. Competitors can only enter 
on this distinct understanding. 

No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 

eligible for this competition. 


MIDDLES 


three. Their task is much heavier this season, for the 
*Spurs will take a lot of holding, which must take it ont 
of the Wanderers, and leave them less 
the speedy forwards of Manchester United, 

The Mancunians have to face West Bromwich Albion 
on the Thursday, so that both teams will be ona par eo 
far as extra matches are concerned, and the victory will 
undoubtedly go to the team which proves itself to be the 


best stayer, 

Chelsea open the year at Stamford Bridge with a 
match against Oldham Athletic. The latter team are 
at home to Everton on January lst, and no doubt will not 
be feeling as fresh as Ch who are resting on New 
Year's Day, but for all that it will be no walk over for the 
‘* Pensioners.” The Lancashire team is in fairly good 
form this season, and can generally be reckoned upon to 
givea good account of themselves, 

Tottenham Hotspur after their battle at Bolton 
will journey on to meet Derby County. In the corres- 

nding game last season the ‘Spurs were defeated by 

e large margin of five goals. We don’t expect a repetition 
of the disaster this time, at least not by so many goals. 
Derby County have a knack of not producing their best 
form at home, and azictory over the Spurs is not such a 
sure thing as some people may imagine, ; 

Everton visit Oldham on New Year’s Day, and are at 
home on January 8rd to New United. The 
toffee-men have not forgotten the little item of six a 
which the Novocastrians cerved up to them at ison 
Park in the corresponding match last season, and, as they 
have recently strengthened both their attack and defence, 


ll. 


the tall score is not likely to be re 
t Shoftelds and consaetae the eck thats Bazaley 
al effield, and considerin; lact t rn i 
sup rieirn batetah emt teh 
previously, it looks as if the points were onl waiting to 
Picked up by the Wednesday; the battle vill “4 

are 


their own way, although the game 
is on the Sheffielders’ ground, and a hu holida d 
will be urging them to mak - Tar! 


moorites, 
The Second Division Games. . 
In the Second Division matches it will be noticed that 


in the oe pdicg eam last season the home teams 
efeat in each instance, with the 


were able to avoi 


Weer rnvixg 
Dec. 27, 1913. 


PEARSON'S FOOTBALL CONTEST, —No. n} 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Jan. 3rd. 


Cross out which yon consider will be the losing club, 
For a draw don’t cross out either. 


. Bolton Wanderers (2) v. Manchester United (1) 


Chelsea (1) v. Oldham Athletic (1) 
Derby County (5) v. Tottenham Hotspur (0) 
Everton (0) v. Newcastle United (6) 
Manchester City (8) v. Sheffield United (¢) 
Sheffield Wed. (—) v. Burnley (—) 
Birmingham (—) v. Notts County (—) 
Blackpool (0) v. Barnsley (1) 

Bristol City (0) v. Bradford (0) 

Lineoln City (0) v. Bury (1) 

Notts Forest (5) v. Hull City (0) 
Woolwich Arsenal (—) vy, Wolverh'mpt’n W. (—) 
Coventry City (2) v. Portsmouth (0) 
Crystal Palace (2) v. Millwall Athletic (0) 
Gillingham (2) v. Northampton (1) 
Merthyr Town (0) v. Queen’s Park R. (0) 
Plymouth Argyle (8) v. Swindon (1) 

Reading (2) v. Exeter City (2) 


Matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named cine 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘' Pearson's 
Weekly,’’ and to accept it as fnal, and I enter only on 
this understanding, and 1 ore to abide by the condilions 
printed in “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 


. 


Signaturesiccccosscees saayaouneveswascnse nana anne 
Address.ccccececccvereee PUUEUSTITNAASRisaveacens ceeee 
The res which fetes the names of the clubs denote 
the ni of match 


scored in the correspondin 
Where no figures are given the clubs did 
not meet, 


last season. 


After you've filled up your Football 
Coupon above turn to- page 720 and 
win a “Middiles” prize. 


exception of tho single goals scored by Barnsley at 
Blackpool and Bury at Lincoln, which gave the 


able to cope with | visiting teams two points each, 


Hall City are hanging on to the leaders in the Second 
Division table in no half-hearted fashion. The wa: in 
which they mopped up Leicester recently by four clear 

‘oals, and then followed on with a six-goal defeat of the 

‘olves, shows that there is not much chance of Notts 
Forest repeating their five-goal victory of last season. 
The Forest seem securely fixed at present in the danger 
sone, but must not be treated too lightly by the ‘‘ Tigers.’”® 


The Southern Leaguers. 


The Southern Tease do not indulge in New Year's 
Day matches like the Northern and Midland clubs, and so 
Commence the year with a full card on the first 


Saturday in Janué: 
a the fact that New Year’s Day 


Thie is accounted for 
in the North is recognised as a general bayer while in 
banking 


the South the holiday is confined principally to 
e on Jan- 


profession. 

One of the best games in the Southern L: 
uary 8rd is the match at P) outh, between Plymouth 
Argyle and Swindon. Last season the Argyle got the 
verdict, but the four previous engagements with Swindon 
at the Home Park resulted in drawn games. 

The Champions of the Southern League will put forth 
= effort to defeat the Railwaymen, for, if they are 
unable to gather both points, the gap between them and 
the present leaders will be considerably widened. 


RESULT OF 
FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 14. 


Matches played on Saturday, Dec. 6th. 


fo ee 
In this contest the prize of £200 has been divided 

between the following competitors, -each of whom 

sent in an entry form containing seventeen matches 

correct : ; 

J. F. Penny, 11 Argyle Road West, Hendon, N.W. 


C. Moners, 46 Red Lion Lane, Shooters’ Hill, 
Woolwich. 


WsEk ENDING 
Dzc. 27, 1913. 
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“FORCIVE US OUR TRESPASSES.” 


The Story of a Long-Waited-For Revenge, and the Tragedy it Brought to an Innocent Girl. 
By LADBROKE BLACK, Aathor of ‘The House of the Stranger,’ ‘The Blackmailer,”’ “ Treachery,” and others. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
; John -Steele’s Atonement. 

For more than half an hour Frank Gascoyne had 
lain stretched ap eg lifeless upon the sitting-room 
floor at the St. Ehads otel. The blow, struck with 
all John Steele’s strength, had set up a concussion 
which left the victim with all the appearances of 
death. But death itself he had esca 

Gradually consciousness returned to him, and, with 
@ faint groan, he opened his eyes and looked about the 
room 


‘“* Mary!” he murmured. - 

There was no reply, and, realising that he was alone, 
he moved into a sitting posture, his eyes swimming 
and a curious sensation of in his ears. Dazedly 
he began to piece together what had ha, 

Langford, after attacking him with his knife, 
had called out the name of Steelo—a name he 
had never heard before—and Lawless had answered 
the appeal. Why had this strange man attacked him 
so treacherousl He knew from that Langford 
had some hold over him, but was hold strong 
enough to make him commit what, save for a lucky 
oer 7 ht Lonnie peel fon where was 
Mary y she left there helpless ? 
he wondered stu “~e » Ph 

At that thought rose and walked across to the 
door. (He must try to see her. She must still need 
his help. He turned the handle, but, to his ? 
he found that the door was locked from the outside. 
There was an old-fashioned bell-rope in the corner of 
the room. He was about to move across to it to 
summon the hotel servants when a footstep outside 
in the passage made him halt. There was a rattle 
of a key in the lock, and the next instant the door. 
opened quietly, and the man that he knew as John 
Lawless came into the room. 

Gascoyne, watching him, saw that his eyes instantly 
looked towards the floor, and then as they were raised 
slowly and fixed themselves upon his tall figure stand- 
ing there, the nian started @ one who seen & 
vision. 

““Mr. Gascoyne!” he gasped, and then, with a 
ret sob, he added, “ Oh, thank God you are not 

! é 


“It’s no thanks to you, Mr. Lawless!’ answered 
Gascoyne grinly. 

With a passionate gesture the man took a step 
towards him. 

‘“‘I swear to you that I came back to expiate my 
offence. I thought I had killed you, and I returned 
here deliberately to pay the neo For months I 
have lived in the shadow of terror, I have been weak 
and terrified, but I put all this away from me, and I 
came back here.” 

There was a certain wild ecstasy in his voice that 
moved Gascoyne almost against his will. The man 
had attacked him in the most cowardly and treacherous 
manner, and yet as he looked into his hard, stern face, 
he found himself stirred by sympathy. 

“df you have any explanation to offer I will listen to 
it, Mr. Lawless,’’ he said. / 

“* Yes, I will tell you everything,” replicd the man. 
“T'll have done with this cringing and terror. Even 
if it is for the last time, I will call my soul my own.” 

As Gascoyne dropped into a chair, feeling that he 
was not yet strong enough to stand for any Icngth 
of time, John Stcelo began pacing up and down the 
room. In a few sharp sentences,’ wasting no words, 
he told the story of his sister Maggie, and of her child 
that he had brought up apart from her, as a child of 
shame, and of how, at the last, he had learnt that she 
was secretly married, though under oath never to 
divulge the name of her husband. 

“1 will not tell you now how I learnt her secret,” 
he went on, “ though I swear to you that you shall 
know before the cnd. First, there is an account that 
T have to settle.” 

‘* And where is your sister’s child ? ” asked Gascoyne. 

‘* She is the girl you know as Mary Lawless, the name 
I fashioned for her myself. I'am called John Steele, 
but in all my relations with her she only knew me as 
John Lawless, believing that I was her father.” 

; Gascoyne could not help an exclamation of surprise. 

“‘ Mary’s rightful name I can prove,’ John Stecle 
went on. “Out of respect for my sister's memory I 
made inquiries. At the Church of St. John’s at 
Nittisham, in Lincolnshire, you may sce the evidence 
of the namo which she is entitled to bear. That namo 
is Matlock.” 

He stopped in his walk and regarded Gascoyne 
earnestly. : 

“Major Matlock, the only son of Sir Henry Matlock 
was Mary’s father, and it has been my sin end my 


folly that has kept from her the estate to which she 
is entitled.” 

Gascoyno’s amazement was so complete that for a 
time he could only stammer a few incoherent questions, 
but finally he drew from John Stccle the whole facts 
of the extraordinary situation. 

“ And where is Mary now ?” he asked. 

John Steele’s face expressed a misery and wretched- 
ness that it was pai to witness. 

‘* God knows !"’ he answered. ‘‘ She thought I had 
killed you, and she fied from me, swearing that she 
would never see me again. She is here in London 
alone, and almost penniless.” ° 

Gascoyne sprang to his feet. 

“We must go and find her,” he said. 

The two men went out into the night together, 
and far into the morning they walked the streets in 
the neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square. On the morrow 
they continued their search, and for three days without 
intermission they gave themselves up to their quest, 
but no traces of the girl could they find. 

On the fourth day Gascoyne had to return to his 
parish, and the same evening, as he was sitting 
alone in his study, trying to concentrate his a 
on the preparation of a sermon, while the 
and the thought of Mary interposed themselves 
between him and the written 6, the servant came 
to announce that a man wished to speak to him. 
Looking up presatly be saw, somewhat to his rise, 
the detective who had attempted the arrest of Steve 
Langford, enter the room. 

“ T thought it was right to come to you myself, sir,” 
the detective said, as soon as the door was closed, “as 
yes officiated at the marriage of Steve Langford with 

ry Lawless.” 

Gascoyne nodded his head, wondering to what this 
introduction would lead. 

“I’ve learnt from the verger that Langford was given 
the hint to skip by a woman, who sent him a pencilled 
note. We havo found that woman, and the Jong and 
short of it, sir, is that she turns out to be tho man’s 
lawful wife.” 

Gascoyne leapt from his chair, his face, that but a 
moment before had been pale and dejected, radiant 
with enthusiasm. 

Mary was not married, after all; she was still froe 
to be his wife. He might attain his happiness even 
now. And as these thoughts sung in his mind he 
hardly heard what the detective had to say. It was 
only when he was alone once moro that his fit of 
depression returucd. Mary had disappeared, and 
though the polico had been communicated with, and 
every possible step taken, no trace of ber could be 
found. 

The next day was Sunday, and he hardly knew how 
he got through his duties at the churclf. Usually 
devout and earnest, he found it impossible to con- 
centrate his attention; the thought of Mary was 
always there, intruding itself into his prayers, and he 
was glad when the service was over. As he left the 
vestry he saw Esther Matlock waiting for him on the 
gravel pathway. 

“I want to ask vou a question, Mr. Gascoyne,” she 
said. ‘* Havo you heard anything of the unfortunate 

irl?” 
one Nothing,” answered Gascoyne shortly. * You've 
heard, of course, from the police of the discovery they 
have made, that the man Langford had a wife already 


living?” 

A little flush crept into Esther Matlock’s cheeks. 

“Oh, the police are always finding absurd storics 
liko that! should question whether it was true. 
Anyway, it would appear to me distinctly unfortunate 
af s union so aminently suitable to the girl's position 
should prove illegal.” a 

Hot words sprang to Gascoyne’s lips, but he managed 
to restrain himself. 

“If you've nothing more to say, I'll wish you good 
morning, Miss Matlock,” he said coldly. 

Esther put out her hand and touched his arm. 

* You haven't found this girl yct, then?” 

eo No.” 

“ And I don't think you ever will! "’ she retorted, 
with a laugh. ‘I've always beard that London is 
such a terrible place for unprotected girls.” 

As Gascoyno turned from her, his face pale with 
passion, she looked after his retreating figure with a 
curious smile. The day before she had received o 
letter from Felix Lyte written in wild enthusiasm, 
telling of his tinding Mary siaging in the strects. Sho 
was asked to hand on tho news to her father, but 

urposely she kept it to herself. She wrote instead to 
Pyte warning him that if he wished to keep his song- 
bird he must on no account Ict her whereabouts bo 


known. She knew that a hint of that kind to Felix 
Lyte would insuro a secrecy as silent as tho grave. 

The next morning Gascoyne journeyed down to Lin- 
colnshire and made his way to the small, ivy-covered 
church of St. John’s at Dittisham. An old man was 
inside dusting tho pews, and at the sight of the stranger 
he came up to him and civilly set him if there were 
anything he wanted. . 

* I want to cxamine tho register,” Gascoyne replied. 

The old man conducted him to the vestry, and, 
opening an oak chest, produced two bound volumes. 

ving heard the year that Gascoyne wished to 
consult, he gave him one of them, and, with his 

tacles on his nose, watched him as ho turned over 
© pages. 

“* Don’t say as you're another one, sir, as is wanting 
that one,” ho said f° Gascoyne paused, staring dewn 
at tho entry which declared that Henry Matlock, 
bachelor, and Margaret Stcele, had been made man 
and wife twenty yoars before. 

“Why do you ask me that?" asked Gascoyne, 
somewhat surprised. 

“ Well, we don’t have many strangers about these 
parts, and it’s not often anyone wants to see the 
rogister, but thero’s a gentleman came a mattor of 
three weeks ago and a copy of that very certificate. 
And then he came beck the very next day with a 
camera and gave me a couple of sovercigns to let him 
photograph it.” 

Gascoyne, supposing it must have been John Stecle, 
asked for a description of the stranger. To his 
surpriso the old man gave in detail the picture of a 

n whom it was impossible not to recognise as 
teve Langford. 

With this astounding picce of news swimming in his 
mind, Gascoyne, on reaching Maitland, went direct to 
the Hall. Sir James was absent in London, ho was told, 
but Miss Matlock was at home, and would see him if 
ho wished. As he entered the drawing-room Esther 
ares rose and held out her hand, but he ignored it 
coldly. 

* It's perhaps as well that I should see you instead 
of your father,” ho said, plunging at once into his 
subject. ‘* Yesterday, and on several previous occa- 
sions, you havo gone out of your way to speak slight- 
ingly of Mary Lawless.” 

“Really, Mr. Gascoyne,’ exclaimed Esther, with a 
shrill laugh, “‘ I hope you haven’t come to bully me 
because I don’t hold the same opinion as yourself 
about one of my father's mill girls. 

“Tt is not merely that,” he answered warmly. 
“You have pretended to despise her. Where Mary 
is concerned cao nothing for social distinctions, but 
I mean to put an end ea ibes and sarcasms. 
Whether Mary is alive or dead, [ am determined to 
protect her memory from insult. Will you kindly 
read this, Miss Matlock ¢” 

He handed lhicr as ho spoko the copy of the certificate. 
As she took the piece cf blue paper into het hand she 
turned away her head teks so that he should not 
sco the pallor that had crept into her cheeks. For 
some seconds there was dead silence, and then at last, 
stil with averted faco, she spoko in a cold, hard voice. 

“This conveys nothing to me, I am sorry to say, 
Mr. Gascoyne. Perhaps you will explain?” 

“That is a proof that Major Matlock, by whose 
death you inherited this property, was married,” 
answered Gascoyne. “ There was a child born of that 
marriage, and that child was the girl who has been 
known in Maitland as Mary Lawless.” 

She swung round upon him, her face livid with passion. 

“You can't prove it!’ sho cried. ‘Tere is no 
evidence of tho marriago existing. This is mercly a 
forged copy that ycu have picked up.” 

“| have just returned from Dittisham, where I have 
mysclf examined tho registcr, and that is a faithful 


copy.” 

Hie saw the light of anger deepen in her eyes. She 
did not know that Langford had obtained a facsimile 
copy by means of a photograph, but she realised she 
had been tricked, and the next moment her humiliated 
pride, her scorned love, her bitter anger found un- 
checked expression in words. 

“ Mary Matlock, or Mary Lawless,’ she cricl—‘ she 
shall not be your wife! You will never find hor again 
in this world, Frank Gascoyne!” 


CHAPTER IX, 
Back From the Dead. 
Srrvz Laxcrorp had spent tive days in hiding, 
skulking from ono lodging-houso to another, never 
nding more than one night undcr the samo roof, 
hiding bis traces as well as ho could, and confusing 
any trail tho police might follow. At the cnd of thas 
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Valuable prizes are offered in a simple competitioa in this week's SCOUT. The bast paper for boys. 
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Carry your PEARSON'S iu your hand and see what we will Give you. 
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OUR NEW WONDER 200. 


Twelve Shiploads of Wild Beasts 
Coming to*England. 


A pvozzn big ships filled with wild animals— 
tigers, lions, Spee and so forth—steamed 
out of the port of Hamburg the other day bound 
fot London. , 

This miniature fleet bas been chartered to convey 
to England the immense collection of beasts, 
birds, and reptiles got together by the late Carl 
H beck, and which is valued at over a million 
sterling. 

A thousand keepers are accompanying them, and 
will ‘“‘ shepherd’ them to Givin hers the 
are to be exhibited in a great ‘“‘ Wonder Zoo” 
that has been built there by another thousand 
workmen, toiling day and night since early in 
December. 

Recently Mr. P. Doubleyou visited the building 
and saw the “Zoo” in..process of construction. 
Anything more utterly “unlike the ordinary 
menagerie it would be impossible to conceive. 

There aro no cages. “Instead there are rocks and 


“hollows, mountains and lakes, deep forest glades 


and wild jungle patches. Amid these, and similar 
scenes, the animals will wander freely in as nearly 
as possible their own natural surroundi 


_ Mud for Hippos and Trees for Monkeys. 


That is to say, the polar bears will inhabit real 
ice floes. Monkeys will clamber and chatter in 
yeal trees. The hippopotami will wallow in their 
beloved mud holes. The elephants will move 
majestically amid thickets of “elephant grass,” 
twelve or more feet in height. Lions will prowl 
amid desert sands; tigers will slink stealthily 
through cane-brake and jungle. The penguins— 
hundreds of them—will be free as if in their own 
frozen snow fields. 

In short, the whole vast surface arca is one huge 
natural preserve, modelled after the famous 
Hagenbeck Thierpark, at Sellingen, near Ham- 
burg. There is appereoty nothing to separate 
the various species from one another, or from the 
spectators. 

In reality, however, safety is assured, both for 
animals and onlookers, by a system of sunk trenches, 
very decp and wide, yet quite invisible from the 
ground level. Experience soon teaches the beasts 
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that it is impossible for them to leap over these 


trenches. If they attempt to do so, they tumble 
in, and have to be hauled out ignominiously. 
In the end they give up trying. 

But in practice it has been found that even the 
fierce, meat-eating animals become friendly with 
one another when kept for a while in this species 
of semi-captivity. Thus, in one corner of the 


“Zoo” is seen a “ happy family,” consisting of five 
lions, two tigers, three polar bears, two hyenas, 
td a ars, and Ne ae Eskimo d aa 

eir keeper, a young lady, sits among them an 
plays with them all day long. 


other curiosity is a team of twenty pom 
bears, harnessed to a sledge, dog fashion. ey 
were selected and trained for Amundsen, the 
plucky Norwegian explorer, who beat r Scott 

the race for the South Pole, and he will probably 
use them in his forthcoming Arctic expedition. 

Naturally the cost of running a show of this kind 
is very great. The shipping company’s charges 
alone totalled £1,700. The ig 2 bill tops £2,000 
a week. To feed the animals for thc same period 
costs £500. 

One Snake Swallows Sheep. 

A ton of fish is necded for the scals, walruses, 

olar bears, otters, and penguins. The finest 

ot-house grapes have to be provided, regardless 
of expense, for the anthropoid apes. There is one 
huge snake who swallows a sheep whole for his 
dinner. Luckily his meals are few and far between, 
about one every other month. 

In addition to the “Zoo” proper there is also 
a circus, “tho biggest in the world,” so its pro- 
prietors proudly assert. The horses alone number 
150, and there is a troupe of twenty performing 
elephants. ‘ 

A special feature is to be made of jumping, and 
other feats of horsemanship, by trained horee- 
women, the pick of the world. Many of these 
were engaged in London last summer, over 600 
candidates applying in answer to one advertisement. 

Mr. P. Doubleyou was allowed to look through 
one batch of letters from the fair applicants, and 
very curious reading some of them were. e 
advertisement stipulated that ladies epplying 
must be good-looking and able to rido well, yet 
one would-be star equestrienne began by con- 
fessing that she had never ridden in her life; 
“ but,” she went on, ‘I climbed the Matterhorn 
last year and didn’t tumble down, so I am not 
likely to fall off a mere horse.” 


A NEW GAME FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Santa Claus and His Bag of Presents. 


Here is a jolly new game for Christmas which 
will re the youngsters and, at the same time, 
amuse the grown-ups. 

- One of the party dresses up as good old Santa 
Claus. Before entering the roomful of guests, 
who are eneerty awaiting him, he tics a piece of 
string or ribbon to erety present in his sack—pipes, 
dolls, cigarette cases, little pieces of jewellery in 


boxes, are all treated in the same way—and 
lets the strings dangle outside the sack. 
Then he calls on the guests and asks each one 


to choose a string, or two if thcre are enough to 
go round. 

No player will know what he or she is going to 
receive, as the packets lie deep in the recesses of 
the sack. There will be a shrick of laughter if 
father should drag forth a gollywog, or sister Mary 
a pipe. Of course the exchanges can be made 
afterwards. 

This way of distributing the Christmas presents 
causes even more amusement than putting them 
on a Christmas Tree. 
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1 CONDUCT AT THE TIVOLI. 


Walter Johnson, the Popular Musical 
Director of the London Tivoli, Tells 
Some of His Funniest Stories, 


One of the joys of conducting at a music-hall is 
the eternal change. One night is never like 
another. The essential spirit of the music-hall 
is spontancity, and Little Tich on Wednesday is 
always different from Little Tich on Tucsday. 
You never know what will eee. 

I remember my first job—in the provinces. 
The manager of the hall was highly capable as an 
organiser, but his education was—shall I say ?— 
a little backward. One night, just after the 
overture, he rang through to me: “ Say, I watched 
- from tho boxes, and half your fiddies wasn’t 
playing.” 

Well,” I replied, “‘ they had six bars rest there.” 

“Six bars rest? I pay pee le to work, not 
rest. While they're in m al they'll keep on 
playing, and you just sco that they do!” 

It was the samc man who, when we were taking 
a littlo refreshment behind, asked, pointing to one 
of my men, ‘* What’s he—him with the red face ?” 

* He’s a ‘ccllist.” 

“ Well, get rid of him. I ain't going to encourage 
these forcigners when we can get English 
musicians ! " 

Wanted Alli the Limelight. 

A funny thing happened the other night. Wo 
had a dramatic ketch, involving a terrific sword 
fight. Mecting the Icader of the company bchind 
just after his turn, I mentioned what an amazing 
fight he and his partner had put up. “ The finest 
stage fight I’ve ever seen!” I declared. “ My 
word, you did let the other fellow have it!” 

“I should think so, laddie I should think so. 
Why, the blighter was trying all the time to edge 
me out of the spot-light |” 

During the many years that I have been con- 
ducting, the habits of orchestral musicians have 
changed a _ deal They aro now respectable 
members of society, but in the old days it was 
drink, drink, drink ; and my Icader at a provincial 
hall was always in trouble in this respect. One 
night his brother on a sudden visit from London 
ca at the stage door, just before the overture, 
and asked if Mr. Blank were playing there. ‘* Yes,” 
answered the door-keeper, pulling back the iron 
door, ‘“‘ take him right in and put him in his seat.” 

This fellow, an admirable musician, had another 
little trick of borrowing from everybody. When 
he had exhausted the manager and his confrércs, 
he would come to me. ‘“ Look here, old chap,” I 
said on onc occasion, “ you had plenty of cash last 
week. Why didn’t you put a bit by for a rainy day ?”’ 

“TI did, guv’nor, I did. But—dash it all, look 
at the weather we've been having!” 

*4] Thought You Were Dead." 

I met in the Strand the other day an old friend 
who is managing a suburban hall. He was full of 
smiles, and on my inquiring the cause replied that 
he had hit on a great scheme for repairing the 
fortunes of the place. 

“ What are you going todo?” Iasked. ‘ Tango 
teas, pictures, or what ?” 

“No, laddic. Sec here, the blooming house 
is eating its head off for sixtecn hours out of the 
twenty-four. Well, open it all day, and charge 
threepenco a time to sit in the dark for rest and 
meditation. No tiresome pictures! Sixpence for 
private boxes holding two! Great idea—what ?” 

As conductor, I have had in my time to put up 
with a great deal of temper and tantrum from 
artistes, managers, and other important personages. 
One night, I was a bit late, and the stage manager 
had rung through to the orchestra three times for 
the overture. As I climbed to inv seat, it was 
still ringing, so I telephoned, * What are you 
ringing for ?” 

Back came tho answer in toncs more of sorrow 
than anger, “I’m not ringing. I'm tolling tho 
bell. I thought you were dead!” 

I once got back on a eelf-important artist 
number 2 on the bill—who gave an immense amount 
of trouble at our Monday morning rehcarsal. 
“ Look here,” I said at last, “* you're only number 2. 
There are others waiting.” , 

“TI may be number 2 here,” be answered with 
dignity, ‘ but at Puddleton I was top of the bill. 
I was on for half an hour ; and when I went off the 
people rose with a roar of applause !”’ 

“Serve you right,” I murmured  suavely, 
“Shouldn't have stayed on so long!” 


“The String of Pearls,’ by Frank F-oest—the fearon: detective, ap:ears in the January NOVEL. Now on sale. 


— 
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“ Goop-sicuT, Conrad!” : 
- “Cheer up, Conrad1"’ 

“Never mind the old man, he'll change his 
mind to-morrowt" — 

The secne was ono night in June, 1911, outside 
one of the big hotels in Berlin, not far from the 
Unter den Linden, Berlin's most famous street. 
A dozen convivial spirits, dressed in uniform, were 
parting from one of their number, who, a few 
minutes later, had peared into the hotel and, 
after a last drink, was heard by the hotel servants 
to slam his bedroom door behind him. 

He was Lieutenant Conrad von Herrlichhausen. 
But though he had entered his bedroom, it was 
not to sltep. Feverishly ho paced up and down, 
muttering to himself, 

“The miserable old psalm-singer! Why 
shouldn't I talk to a pretty girl if I like? Every. 
body elso doest The old sinner did 0 a thousand 
times before Heinrich got round him, I'll swear |" 

A Drinker and a Flirt. 

A little explanation of Lieutenant Conrad’s 
anger is necessary. Ho and his cousin Heinrich 
were the — of Count Herrlichhausen, a 
wealthy mcmber of German aristocracy. Heinrich, 
the Count’s favourite nephew, was ma geet 
straightforward, and helped his uncle in the 
management of his estates. He was looked upon 
as the Count’s successor. 

Lieutenant Conrad, though the heir to the title, 
was just the opposite his cousin. No 
delighted him more than drinking bouts, or flirting 
in cajés with a certain class of woman, of expensive 
tastes and little morals. That evening the Count 
had entered the samo ca/é as his nophew and 
found the Lieutenant with one of these women 


this moment,” shouted the enraged 
Count, as he left the oa/é, “ you are no longer my 
heir, I will disinherit you to-night!” 

That was why Licutenant Conrad was_in a bad 
temper. Ho knew only too well that his uncle 
wi keep his word. ; 

For-over a petite of hours he paced up and down 
the rpom. At last a grim smile broke over his 
face. Rapidly he took off his gorgeous uniform 
and slipped on mufti. 

A moment later he had crept cautiously out of 
his bedroom, and had disappeared down one of the 
dark passages of the hotel 

“My Master’s Been Murdered!” 
. No ono saw him leavo the hotel, no one saw him 
as he hurricd along in the dircction of the Unter 
den Linden. 


Next morning o terrified servant rushed out of 
tho Count pecetichhomenis house and cried to a 
passing policeman : , 

“My master's been murdered! My master's 
been murdered }” 

Immediately the Chief of the Police was 
communicated with, and he discovered that not 
only had ths Count been murdered—ho had beon 
ee but that the Count’s nephew Heinrich 
had found shot in an adjoining room. 

Ho elicited the following facts: On the provious 
night Heinrich and his uncle had. quarrelled 
violently. They had bcen' overheard talking 
excitedly about the Count's will, the contents of 
whieh Heinrich had declared were unjust. He had 
left his uncle’a room apparcntly in an uncon- 
trollable 

Tho Chief of tho Police read the will, which was 
found in tho Count’s bureau, and to the surprise 


of eve e it only left ten thousand marks to 
Heinrich, whilo the dissolute ncphew, Lieutenant 
Conrad, caine into possession of the whole of the 


Count’s remaining property. 
“There is no doubt,” reflected the Chief of the 
Police, “ that Heinrich had discovered the meagre 


with the Aid of some Hairs from a Moustache, and the Know- 
ledge that a Suicide Never Shoots Himself 


- Count Herrlichhausen. The hands were clenched 


_TINY CLUES TO GREAT CRIMES. 


amount left him, and in a moment of passion 
had st his uncle. He was afterwards 
stricken with remorse and shot himself” 

To make quite sure of his theory he called in 
Dr. Gross, the famous German crimino 
First of all, Dr. Gross examined the of 


tightly and on the throat were a number of tiny 
indentations. In each of these small marks the 
skin had been broken. 

The detective forced open the dead man’s 
fingers. Clenched in the left hand were five 
short yellow hairs. These he carefully placed 
in a piece of 9 ty 

Inch by ine examined the room, the — 
the door, the windows, and the bed iteelf. en 
he went into the room where Hoinrich lay and 
searched it as he had done the other. 

The Count’s nephew, a man of about thirty, 
was lving on the bed partly dressed. In his t 
hand he still held a pistol, one chamber of 
had been fired. He was shot clean through the 
right eye. 

He Piucked Five Yellow Hairs. 

Heinrich had a Fig moustacho and beard. 
Dr. Gross plucked five yellow hairs from the dead 
man’s beard and compared them under the mioro- 
scope with the five found in the Count’s hand. 

“The hairs on the paper,” he said, turning to 
the Chief of the Police, “ did not como from Hein- 
rich’s moustache or beard, though they are of the 
same colour.” : 

‘* But——” began the official. ‘ 

“Tell me,” interrupted Dr. Gross, “ what is the 
Count's nephew Conrad like? Has he a yellow 
moustache ? ” 

“Yes,” roplied the Chief of the Police; “ but 
it was ible for him to have murdcred the 
Count. was seen to go into his hotel at eleven 
last —_ and came down to breakfast at his 
usual time. He is waiting downstairs if you wish 
to see him, but it is impossiblh——”’ 

“ Nothing is impossible,” said Dr. Grosa. “ This 
is what happened last night: i 
and the Count were murdered! Whoever com- 
mitted the murders entered the house that 
window, first of all shat the nephew, and then 
entered the next room and ” 
interrupted the other. 

Why It Was Not Suicide. 

“For several reasons,” replied the detective. 
“The first thing which made me suspicious was 
that he was shot through the eye. Now, suicides 
have s horror of euneny their eyes in any way. 
In fact, I do not know of a single case of suicide, 
whether the man was insane or not, where the 
victim had shot himself through th 

“Now, the bulltt had gone through 
Heinrich’s right eye. That told me either it was 


effort to bide ling anxiety, over to the 
bed, and, taking hold of one of his hands, placed 


‘you have the motive! ‘ Heinri 


| Heinrich an 


| some golf-clubs,”’ 
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dead man’s throat. Tho fingors exactly 
indentations the detective had pointed 


! 

2?” eried the latter. 

i ractically to 

is uncle ?" 

the detective, taking 
will out of the bareau. It was very 
and part of it read: 

It is my wish that my nephew HEINRICH 
shall receive os my estate the sum of ten 
thousand marks, and that my beloved nephi i 
CONRAD ped receive = cig undo of the reat 
and personal property whi possess after the 
sum of ten thousand marks is paid. 

The will was signed and properly wilncssed. 

Dr. Gross, who always brought his assistants 
with him, turned to one and said : 

“* Give me the alcohol lamp and the iodinc."’ 

He carefully poured a little iedine into a shalluw 
dish and heated it over the lamp. 

“ This will probably tell me whether any [art 
of the will has been tamtpered with since it w.is 
eefiten,” he explained to those who were watching 


im. 

He held the will in the steaming fumes of {ho 
iodinc. The paper where the words Heinrich :nd 
Conrad were written turned a violet’ bluc, whi'o 
the rest of the paper was coloured brown by tho 
iodine | 


The Motive. 
“ Aht’’ cried Dr. Gross, trium 


hantly. Thera 

* and * Conrad ’ 
in the original will havo beon rubbed out and inter- 
changed. The ink used to write the will is what 
is known as iron gallic ink. This ink always sosks 
well into the’ paper. Even when apparently 
erased, what was originally written can be 
detected,” 

“ How ?"” asked the Chicf of the Police. 

** By means of sulphide of ammonia.” 

Aftor he ke he rapidly washed the names 
Conrad out with warm water, dried 
the paper, and then moistened the blank spaces 
with the ammonia. 

Faintly, but clearly, the name Heinrich appeared 
where Conrad had been, and Conrad where Heinrich 
had! Tho will read now : 


It is my wish that my nephew CONRAD 
shall receive from my estate the sim of ten 
thousand marks, and thut my beloved nephew 
HEINRICH shall receive all the belance of the 
eck and personal property ‘which I possess 
afler the sum of ten thousund marks is paid. 

“There's the motive,” said Dr. Gross. 
“ Lieutenant Conrad, knowing his uncle had dis- 
inherited him, left his hotel secretly in the night, 
shot his cousin and strangled his uncle, altcred 
the names in the will, and went back to his hotel 
in time for breakfast.’’ 

Almost. before he had finished speaking the 
Lieutenant was kneeling on the floor at his feet. 

“Yes! Yes!” he cried. “I murdered them 
both. They robbed me of my i 

Before he could say moro ho was led away by 
the two policemen. 


(Next week: ‘‘ The Clue of the Right-hand Thumb 
Mark.’’) 


“Supposrxe I decided to let you have the 
money, how do I know that I shall got it back at 
the time you mention ?"’ said Spiffkins, 

“I promise it, my boy, on the word of a gentle- 
man,” replied Spi 

“ Ah, in that oase I may think better of it. -Como 
round this evening and bring him with you.” 


——beGeees 


attrac 
ty of 
ma) 
lige shop ; ag shop in ?—- 
80) thi eg sport an 
vigorous © seoreation. 


@rl's frailty 
said, in reply to his 


the 
to 


“ Yes,” 


preliminary inquiry ; “ I want 
“ Golf-clubs ? Certainly! And what clubs are 


you requiring ?”’ 

The girl, looked thoughtful. “Really,” she 
cooed softly, “I don't know. You see, I'm quite 
a beginner, and am not sure that I even remember 
which end of the caddie to nse!” 


A Rag Doll, ready for tstuffing, for the children is inset with every copy of this week’s HOME NOTES. 
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It Might Be Either. 

Rieg, the well-known writer of 
aketches of London life, has been criticising the 
sort of education that is given at present to working- 
class boyg, and he is all in favour of giving each of 
them a sound training in some trade or other. 

He recently gave an interesting address on the 
subject toa Wor Men’s Co! and he remarked 
that he was not quite sure whether what he had to 
say was a lecture or a story. His uncertainty 
reminded him, he said, of the traveller who went 
to.a refreshment-room at a railway station notorious 
for its bad catering. 

“* Will you have tea or coffee, sir?” asked the 
waiter. 

“Don’t tell me which it is,” retorted the 
traveller ; “ just bring it to me, and let me guess |” 


Enterprising Nicodemus. 
Azour this time of year the New Yorkers begin 
to look out for the annual ‘“‘ Hughes practical joke.” 


Mr. Brian Hughes is a wealthy old banker with a cate rushed into the hall and found that the 


somewhat unsteady artist had fallen downstairs. 


mania for practical joking, and once & , about 
Christmas. time, ho explodes a practical joke, on a 
large scale. 

e year he bought a stray cat from a shoeblack 
for a few coppers. He fed it up well, gave it the 
name of Nicodemus, wrote out a pedigree for it 
dating back almost to the sacred cats of the 
Pharaohs, and entered it for tho big annual Cat 
ator 7 iow York. 

e judges were so impressed with the pedigree 
and the expensive paraphernalia with which Sie. 
Hughes had surrounded the cat, that they gave it 
the first prize in one of the male classes. 

The real joke was that a few weeks later Nico- 
demus gave birth to a fino litter of kittens ! 


The Trials of a Humorist. 

Sm Wirriam Barry, the famous engineer, who 
died at the Savoy Hotel the other day, was one of 
the promoters of the Manchester Ship Canal. 

He was a kind-hearted man who always had a 
good story to tell, one of his most amusing being 
rather against himself. 

“ Have you heard my last story ?” he once asked 
a Manchester lady. 

But the lady was tired of Sir William’s stories, 
and she replied tartly, “ I hope so!” 


In Borrowed Plumes. 

Aw amusing story is told in connection with 
Lord O’Brien, who is reported to have resigned 
his position as Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 

At Ennis Assizes on one occasion his lordship’s 
coachman, who was waiting with the coach at the 
door of the court was called to give evidence 
before another judge in the second court. Leaving 
his magnificent hat on the coach box, he handed 
over the reins in the charactcristic Irish happy-go- 
lucky way to a ragged youngster on the pavement, 
and departed to give his evidence. 

The Lord Chief Justice rose earlier than usual 
and took bis scat in his carriage without noticing 
that the coachman was missing. 

The trumpeter blew a blast on his trumpet and 
the carriage drove away to the judge's lodgings. 
His lordship could not quite understand the rapidity 
of the drive or the shouts of laughter from the 
spectators that greeted the progress of his coach. 
When he alighted, however, he discovered that his 
driver was a very ragged and very dirty boy 
wearing his coachman’s resplendent hat ! 


What It Looked Like. 

Mr. H. V. Eswonp, the well-known dramatist 
and actor, whose play, Eliza Comes to Stay, was ono 
of the successes of last year, has just finished 
another play. 

The other day he was mal:ing a rough sketch 
of his idea for the setting of one of the scenes. The 
eketch included the ie outline of a wheelbarrow, 
and as he put the finishing touchcs to it his small 
daughter, Jill, came to examine it. 

““T know what that is, daddy!” she exclaimed, 
pointing at the wheelbarrow. 

“You do, my dear?” remarked her father, 
much gratified that his wheelbarrow could be 
recognised as such. 

“Yes,” continued Jill triumphantly; “it’s a 
Picture of a frog cating!” 


By Hook or by Crookery 


a LEARSON'S VER 


of London remarked that in his archdeaconry there 
were three 
visit. He 
to have the idea that the clergy had nothing what- 
ever to do, and he told a story of an old woman 
who was discussing her husband’s prospects with 
the pres chaplain. 


she said. 
anything, but he wants a nice soft job like yours.” 


a rather remarkable book entitled, ‘* My Bohemian 
Days in Paris,” tells an amusing story of a famous 
painter. 


evening, and the dinner was a very lively affair, 


ought to have written a note to somebody, 80 onc 
of the servants took him up to the host’s study. 


the artist’s extraordinary reply. 
famous also as a temperance lecturer. 


confounded teetotaller |” 


whose recent marriage at the age of seventy-eight 
caused some talk. 


with 
The dog was performing all his tricks—jumping 
over his master’s stick, fetching it back when it 
was thrown, and so on—when the Bishop became 
aware of a small boy who was watching the per- 
formance with apparent interest. 


dog repeat all his tricks, and at the end he said: 
“ Now, isn’t that a clever dog ?” 


I think you forget what day this is!” 


poor children recently, Sir Joseph Lyons told this 
story : 


A Soft Job. 
Srgarma recently of his work, the Archdeacon 


prisons which he was expected to 
that the prisoners generally seemed 


wish you could get a job for my old man,” 
UF's not up to much oad can’t do 


Much too Steep! 
Mr. Juzros M. Pricz, who has just published 


Tho painter was dining at a friend's house one 
with the wine flowing fast and free. 

During the evening he remembered that he 
n after there was a tremcndous row. The 
“ Are you hurt ?” his host exclaimed anxiously. 
““Who was tho architect of this houso?” was 
The host mentioned the name of an architect 


“T thought as much,” retorted the artist, “ the 


Naughty Man! 
An amusing story is told of Bishop Thornton, 


One Sunday morning, during the time he was 
Bishop of Ballarat in Australia, he was out walking 
is favourite dog, a very intelligent retriever. 


To amuse the boy the kindly Bishop made the 


The small boy replicd with icy severity: ‘ Sir, 


Philanthropy and Temperature. 


Art the opening of a soup-kitchen for Jewish 


Getting into her carriage one day, a lady re- 
marked to her footman ; “‘ Jackson, it’s a very cold 
day. Remind me when I get home to send some 
blankets to the yoor people.” 

At the end of the drive she entered her pleasantly 
warmed home again and made herself comfortable 
with a oup of tea before the fire. 

Jackson, as requested, reminded her about the 
blankets. 

‘Ah, , I remember,” she remarked. “ But 
I don’t think I necd send them. It’s so nice and 
warm now.” 


‘SVery Dry.’ 

Tax Vicar of Monmouth has been telling an 
amusing story. 

A doctor, he says, had been called in to attend 
a working man, and having done what he could for 
the time being he told the paticnt’s wife to take 
her husband’s temperature in the morning. 

When the doctor called next day he asked if 
she had done as he told her, She explained that 
they hadn’t a thermometer in the house. 

“But I put the barometer on his chest,” she 
added, ‘and it went to ‘ Very Dry.’ So I gave 
him a pint of beer, and he’s gone to work!” 


Opposition ! 
Me. Caantes Hawtrey, who is still playing to 
enormous business at the Apollo Theatre, is telling 
a story connected with one of tho theatre bill- 


posters. . - 
This bill-poster stuck up a Dill advertising the 
play outside St. Saviour's Cemetery, Harrow, 
and the indignant authorities, when they discovered 
it, ordered it to be instantly taken down. 
The title of the play, of course, is, Never Say 
Diel 


BRONCHITIS 
uw ASTHMA 


For 30 Years. Now Quite Cured by Veno's. 


in my case,’ says Mrs. 
West Road, West Ham, 


badly. 
The cough gave me no 
rest, and although I 
Leer pel 
ne seemed to get a! 
the root of the tpahta; 
It was quite different 
with Veno’s eae 
Cough Cure. Actually 
the very first dose 
soothed my cough and 
essed my brea A 
and peel ae Mrs, Ellis, West Ham, 
from both Brouchitis and Asthma,” 

Mrs. Ellis’s plain, straightforward story—which can 
easily be verifed—shonld give heart aud bape to those 
who suffer as she did, If you are one such, take 
Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure—take it now, you will 
find it the cure that always cures. 


AWARDED GRAND PRIX AND GOLD MEDAL 
PARIS HEALTH EXHISITION, i910. 
Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure is the best remedy for 


COUGHS & COLDS, 1, AsTHMa, 
QRONCHIT! q 4, RASAL Caranen, 
2 


BLOOD SPITTING LUNG TROUBLE 
INFLUENZA, WHOOPING coucH, 
MOARSENESS, a bottle. BAD BREATHING, 


Larger Sizes, 1/1§ end 2/9, the 29 size is the t 
economical, Of all Chemists the world over. si 


ENO'S vote 


You cannot do better 
than buy this for 
Christmas, 


1/= net. 


From all Railway Bookstalls 
and Booksellers, 


e@ e oe @ e 
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“A DREAM OF DELIGHT." 
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Purchase HOME COOKERY. 


a little later ? 


WHY W 


everyone methodically over- 
eats, and tho doctors laugh in their beards, and get 
up the mcdi-ine from the cellar. 


Fancy a Swan Cushion Every Year. 


far and away supcrior to that of the turkey. More- 
over, the by-products of the swan, such as down, 


puddings in the world for a slice of really juicy 
EO 


The Christmas-tree has always seemed te me 
the last word in futility. Who but a maniac would 
bay o lot of presents and fix them, with great 

ulty, on inaccessible branches of a large tree, 
only to get them down again, with equal difficulty, 


Why Give Presents! 

Surely a neat rack with numerous hooks—an 
object which anyone could knock together in an 
hour—would be infinitely preferable. The hooks 
would be numbered, a present hung on each, and 
the recipient of the tg! would be given a corre- 
sponding number. In this way he could go and 
retrieve the present himself quite easily. 

But, if it comes to that, why give presents ? 
Annually I receive a mi us collection of use- 
less articles, which become so much lumber, and 
annually, for no earthly reason, I inflict similar 
a <7 te siete a8 pes in gent ond 
unprofitable expense owing to a poin custom. 

¢ Assuming that all the world withes at Christmas 
to do various people a kindness, why not let the 
wish take some sensible form? For instance, 
A owes you five shillings. Write him a nice little 
note saying that he may consider the debt paid. 
(Ofcourse, you would never have seen the money in 
ws but that is A's fault.) 
has a mowing machine, let us say, and you 
have not. Accordingly, B writes to you at 
Christmas wishing you luck, and saying you may 
use his machine once a week during the summer. 
How much better than to send you a box of 
cigarettes useless to you, a non-smoker, or for you 
to send A, quite bald, a pair of costly hair-brushes | 

In conclusion, I would abolish all Christmas- 
boxes. They tend to multiply in a ruinous fashion, 
and quite undeserving pco)le now expect them. 
The rving never receive any by any chance. 
I have never a Christmas-box in my life. 


Ee 


ONLY A DREAM, 

Tum unaccustomed gentleman attended the 
ohurch service. And after it was over the parson 
hastened down to shake bands. 

“1 tiked your sermon immensely!” said the new 
attender, having been nudged by his wife. 

“I am more thun pleased,” beamed the parson. 
“® Which part did you like best P ” 

“That part where I dreamed I had a million 

* pc !” said the new member ere his wife had 
@ chance to nadge him again.” 
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heart of Germany without a stop, Hawker, who 
is a few ycars younger than Hamel, has also 
numerous flying awards, including £1, for 
his flight half-way round England. 


LITTLE BRAIN WAVES. 


Buaury and punctuality never scem to go together. 
A FRIEND in need is a friend we usually try to dodge. 


Ir you mean “ No,” say “ No ”—unless you are a 
woman. 


Most womcn would rather be loved too well than 
too wisely. 


Ix after years a barefaced lic grows whiskers and 
becomes a tradition. 

A woman's idea of @ stingy person is one who 
refuses to divulge a sccret, 


Never hesitate im telling a woman that you love her, 
it increases her self-respect. 


A woman may be shocked if you make love to her, 
but she is disappointed if you don’t. 


To divert s man, flirt with him; to infatuate him, 
flirt with somebody else. 


A MAN can gene! acquire wisdom after marringe 
— if he gets the right kind of a woman. 


A woman never doubte what her husband says when 
he gots home late. She knows ho is lying. 


Wives are wonderful thi Every man should 
have at least one, as a matter of education. 


To go without, and look as if you like it, is one of 
the first things % be learned in this world. 


Montrs before a young man makes up his mind to 
propose, the girl in the casc has decided upon the flat 
its furnishings. 


Warn a man celebrates his birthday he takee a day 
off. When a woman @ similar happening 
she takes a year off—from her age. 


Wnen a man wishes to depreciate another man ‘he 
attacks his intelligence ; he calls him a fpol or an idiot. 
But when 9 woman attacks a woman, she always goes 
for her face. ~ 


Ivy you must write love-letters wait until you are 
married and write them to your wife. Yoa may then 
feel perfectly safe about it, but there is a risk she may 
divorce you on the grounds of insanity. 


The Word “COMPLETE” Describes Exactly 


Daily Gupress 


FOOTBALL NEWS. 
NOTHING WORTH PRINTING IS MISSED. 


Waax ENDim 
Dac. 27, 1913. 


PANTOS IN. PICTURES. | 


Xmas Fines You Will See This 
Yuletide at Your Favourite Cinema | 
Theatre, 


Tus picture panto ie not quite like the rea! 
thing, of cour ¥ou miss the songs, the topical 
= Sey go on. 

ut on the other hand it has, at all events, one 
distinct advantage over ordinary pantomime ; 
and that is that many of the familiar scenes can 
be enacted, and photographed, in the localities 
where they buppened. a 

Take, for example, the old favourite pantomime 
story of Dick Whsttington, which is being released 
as a photoplay by Solaz Company on the 
a mage in Christmas _ ssaiig flee 3 

many respects this particular film is an 
advance sd the usual pantomime, as, for instance, 
when one sees, not a made-up cat, but a real 
feline, which = real live rats in the 
Sultan of Morocco’s Palace. 

Dick reste on Highgate Hill, too; the real 
H te Hill, not an imitation creation of lath 
and plaster. The real bells of Bow are shown 
Lina -g te out their wonderfal meseage, and tho 
good ship Unicorn is the real thing also, which 
sails the seas with Dick on board. and is burnt 
ve the water's edge and wrecked off the coast of 


rica. 
How Dick and His Cat Were Saved. 
For this a more or less modern vessel bad first 
to be bonght. Then she was stripped of her 
masta, rigging, and upper deck fittings, and re- 
built in exact imitation of a fourteenth-century 
craft. Lastly she was sent to sea, set on fire, 
burnt to the water’s edge, and run on shore so as 
to allow Dick and his cat to pres ops 
It is interesting to note that picture panto- 
mimes on anything like the scale of those 
roduced this Christmas were unknown uniil 
t year, the reason being that prior to that it 
was not deemed possible, or at least desirable, to 
duce films much exceeding one thousand feet 
in length, and naturally a pantomime story com- 
pressed into this small compass loses much of ita 


Sl of course, films running to five and six 
thousand feet, and cocupying two full bours iu 
the showing, are comparatively common; while 
one of last year’s pantos actually ran to nearly 
eight thousand feet. 

Panto Plays Witt Be Shorter. 

This year, however, the tendency is to revert to 
the medium-length film, managers having found 
that a one-play programme does not greatly 
 - to the average audience. 

favourite length appears to be three thou- 
sand feet, a full hour’s entertainment. This is 
approximately the length of Beauty and the Beast, 
a gorgeous production from the Rex studios, as it 
is also of Dick Whittington, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
und some eight or ten other new Christmas 
productions. 

The exveptions as regards shortness are the 
“miniature” pantomimes in which children take 
all, or nearly all, the principal parts; and the 
“toy” tonrimes, which are by lay 
figures (toys) instead of by human beings. 

These latter, more especially, seldom exceed 
eight hundred feet im length, owing to the 
on of the work of production, each of 
the little marionettes having to be manipulated 
by. band, and photographed separately, the result 
being that a ngle short scene of perhaps fifteen 
or twenty feet in length may take two or thres 
weeks to film. 

This class of production is, however, exceed- 
ingly popular; especially in Lancashire, and in 


the north of Eng*and generally, 


-~& SOFT HINT. 
A magazine editor who had returned a story 
to an aspi contributor received from the lady 


indignant » 8B that before sending her 
iamnnetgs hn tad Fe fy peated together several 
of the inner pages. 


When the story was returned to her it was in ita 
original condition. She had always suspected 
editors of neglecting their duties; now she was 
sure of their carelessness, for her story had not been 


“ Dear madam,” replied the editor, “ at breakfast 
when I find that an is bad I do not have to eut 
the whole of it to make sure.” 


Carry your PEARSON'S in your hand and see what we will give you. 


WaEK EXDIXO 
Dec, 27, 1413. 


Are We Tired 


Si JOHN KIRK, The Rev. A. J. 
GALLON, and Mr. JOHN 
Views on 
There is a growing tendency nowadcys 
to belittle—if not actually to scoff at— 
Christmas. Christmas is all very well, 
many people say, but it is not what it was once upon 
atime 


Are we growing tired of it? Below are scme answers 

to this question: 
Mr. TOM GALLON, 
The famous author, says ‘ No.” 

“© We shall never be tired of Christmas—the fine 

hg of Christmas—whilc the world holds children. 

children will not Ict us get tired of it. Just as 

wo worried our parents, and compelled thom to 

get away from common things for a glorious day 

or two, so other children will stir us up in their turn, 

and compel us to the belief that tho spirit of 

Christmas is once more abroad; that rea! fairies 

lurk in the evergreen and the holly; and that all 

the world runs a little nicely mad—for once a year 


at least. 
ie And the children yet unborn will keep the game 
alive.” 


; Sir JOHN KIRK, 
Of the Ragged School Union, does not believe in too 
much Christmas fare. 

“It is very like treason to hint that we are 
tired of Christmas. Are we not always reminding 
each other that it comes but once a year, and this 
ought to protect it from boredom? And yet (let 
it be whispered quietly) it is somewhat a weariness 


to the flesh as at present celebrated. The heavy 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


of Christnas ? 


WALDRON, Mr. TOM 
HASSALL Give Their 
the Subject. 

feeding, the substantial and 
frequent junketings, and even 
the clamorous Christmas 
boxes, are all of the carth earthy, and have no 
more than a mundane connection. 

“As has been truly said, ‘ Eating and drinking 
may endure for a night, but thinking cometh in the 
ro a The time-honoured custom is scen in its 
true relationship in Australia, for there tho tradi- 
tional Christmas dinncr is, well, let us say enjoyed, 
in the open, sometimes at 100 deg. in the shade. 

“I may be told by the critic that J am feasting 
the street children right royally, not infrequently 
with the hint that the quantity is apt to bo over- 
done at Christmas time. Yes, and I revel in tho 
business and hope to do it again many a time and 
oft. The scrappily fed youngster can stand a good 
square meal at long intervals; the lean weeks and 
months to follow will put internal matters right. 

“No! The time has come when our notions of 
Christmas ought to be raised. There are precious 
memories clustering round the festival, the exchange 
of fou love tokens, overdue letters written, 
and families gathered together, though the Christ- 
massy snow is in these late years often conspicuous 
by its absence. Let us have the sentiment, the 
affection, and the memories, and emphasise these 
as much as we can, but spare us some of the indiges- 
tive accompaniments. 

“May we never forget either the inwardness of 
Christmas which was heralded by the Is. It is 


the children’s festival and the sacred hlehem 


715 - 
associations must never be obliterated. The true 


spirit of Christmas, the right thought regarding the’ 


blessed season was once described by a sharp 

in one of our Council Schools, * What i» the re 
of Christmas ?’ the teacher said, and the reply 
came quickly, ‘ Please, sir, it was God’s birthday.’ ” 


The Rev. A. J. WALDRON, 
Vicar of Brizton, and author of the much-discussed 
music-hall play, “ Should a Woman 1 ell?” 
“We can never get tired of Christmas, . because 
it is the ‘ Festival of the Child.’ We must keep 
everything that rekindles the emotions of youth.” 


Mr. JOHN HASSALL, 

The popular poster painter, says “ Ask a shopman.” 

“I think you have only to ask any single shop- 
man or any salesman at Covent Garden to find 
that far from being tirod of Christmas, the present 

neration keeps the festival more heartily than 
in the days of Good Queen Bess, or in the wildest 
thoughts of Dickens. And they seem to start it 
in November.” 


NO WAY OUT. 

Tap judge had declared that he would stop the 
carrying of firearms in the street. Before bim 
appeared for trial a tough youth charged with 
getting drunk and firing his revolver in a crowded 
street. x 
“Twenty shillings and costs,” said the magistrate. 

“But, your honour,” inte counsel for 
the prisoner, ‘ my cliont did not hit anybody.” 

“Why, you admit that he fired the gun.” 

“Yes, but he fired it into the air,” explained the 


wyer. 
“Twenty shillings and costs,” ha the 
judge. ‘‘ He might have shot an angel.” 


o 


GHOST ENTERTAINERS ARE COMING. 


The following advertisement nppested in a daily paper the other day: “Elderly lady requires companion. One who has travelled or can tell 
—. ress ——.” 


good ghost stories preferred, 


"PHONING To THE § 


Mr. Suburbs, whenever he wants an ev 


From this, says our cartoonist, it appears that 


\ 
GHosy STORY TELLER, 


WeE' bt HAVE A NICE 


BLood CURDLING Svs eigey 


“ALA 
ALack A DAY ie 


\~4y 


e 
a 


Ana rnen 


$s 


And 


then w 


there is an opening for the ghost entertainer. 
ening’s amusement, will probably engage one. 


"ee es 


‘Armd 


the 


i aid 
he might tell the story of the 


Ma sterk wit! > 
Fashioned bogie. 


Sib a trick arrangement . give 
the creepy tale of He Headless 


Marquis of 


aaqt mBI To Tk 
eel), | ya Gaus 4 


“My most Memorab‘e Christmas,” by fam 


lobbleton 


Castle. & 


af} ett 


ong men. See this week’s SCOUT. The best boys’ paper. 


Spectre of Spookstone swamp. 


ado eae 


enjoyed a hair-raising evening 
he will receive a nice Fat Fee. fe 
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RECIPES FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES 


Take een cake, and with a sharp knife 
as th a 

cut- inte slices. ‘Then out each slice into diamond- 
shaped pieces. Make an icing by beating two 
ounces of butter, two ounces of icing sugar, and 
two tablespoonfuls of coffee essence together. 
Spread the icing over the pieces of cake with a 
knife and place on one side to harden. Dip the 
knife in hot water before applying the icing. A 
little desicoated cocoanut can be sprinkled over 
the cakes before the icing dries, and if pink icing 
is preferred a fow drops of carmine may be sub- 
stituted for the coffee essence. . 
Inexpensive Plum Cake. 

Sift two pounds of flour: into a basin, and 
rub into it half a pound of clarified dripping. 
Add one pound of raisins cut in halves, one pound 
of currants washed and dried, a quafter of a pound of 
oe cut into thin strips, and one pound of sugar. 

our one pint of sour milk over a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda and the samo quantity of 
cream of tartar. This will then bubble up, then 
beat into it two eggs, and moisten the cake mixture 
with this. Add more milk if required, as this cake 
should be rather moist when put into the ovcen. 
Bake in a moderate oven for three hours. 


Two Pretty Sweets. 
Applies in Strawberry Jelly. 
Take two pounds of apples, peel, core, and cut 
into quarters, place in a stewpan and cover with 


water, add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and cook : 


till tender. Take two strawberry jellies and cut 


into small pieces, pour over them the hot juice from |. 


the apples, and stir till dissolved. When slightly 
ed place the apples in a glass dish and pour 
the jelly over them. Stand in a cool place to set. 
Apricot Eggs. . 

Take a jam sandwich sponge cake about two 
days old, and with a ref cutter stamp out 
rounds about two and a half inches in diameter. 
Place each round in a pretty paper case and put 
half a tinned apricot, cut side down, on each, 
Decorate with half a glacé cherry and two small 
picces of angelica. 


Beverages for the Kiddies. 
Mock Raisin Wine. : 

Put half a pound of best rice and a quarter of 
a pound of raisins in two quarts of water and boil 
very gently for half an hour. Then strain and 
allow to cool This drink is much appreciated 
by children. 

Ginger Wine. 

Take threo drachms of capsicum, five drachms 
of essence of ginger, four lemons, four pounds of loaf 
sugar, five quarts of boiling water, three-quarters 
of an ounce of tartaric acid, and a little liquid 
browning. Pare the lemons thinly, cover with 
hoiling water, and allow to become cold. Diesolve 
the sugar-in boiling water, add when quite cold 
the ginger, capsicum, the water from the rinds, 
and the juice of the lemons, and the tartaric acid 
blended with a little syrup. Colour, stir well, and 
bottle. 

Sherbet Powder. 

Mix half a pound of sugar with sixty dro 
essence of lemon, dry thoroughly, then add a 
quarter of a id of acid, @ quarter of a 
pound of carbonate of soda, and pass all together 
through a fine sicve. Bottle, and allow onc tea- 
spoonful to a tumblerful of water. 


of 


Sandwiches. 
Pish and Cress Sandwiches. 

Drain some watercress and chop finely. 
‘Then cut and butter slices of white or brown 
bread, spread with any fish paste which may be 
prefe: such as shrimp, salmon, or bloater, 
then arrange watercress on tho paste. Cut into 
fancy shapes. 

Honey Sandwiches. 

Butter slices of brown bread, spread with 
honey, and sprinkle over this chopped chestnuts 
previously roasted and allowed to get cool. Cut 
into three-cornered shapes. 

Three-tler Sandwiches. 

Scramble as many eggs as required and spread 
between white bread and butter. Then butter a 
slice of brown bread, sprinkle with chopped water- 
croas, and poe on the other two. Cream cheese 
may be substituted for the cress if preferred and 
the sandwiches should be cut into round or 
diamond shapes. ; 


Get PEARSON'S Book of Fun, Mirth and Mystery, 


> een 


HOME NOTES PAGE, Conducted by Isobel. 


Te Little Dressmaker 
seen ss nm: 


Talks About Buttons and Buttonholes. 


In my young days a button was a thing you 
Jueaad suite cipthan’ with. You sewed it on good 
and strong, and did it up when you wanted to wear 
the garment, and there was an end of it. But 
nowadays a bution’s a trimming and goodness only 
knows what besides. 

There was a time—not so very many months ago, 
either—when I used to think 
that I should go clean crazy all 
along of buttons. You see, I 
was always putting fancy ones 
on. to washing blouses—glass 
buttons, black satin buttons, 
and such. Then my ladies 
would send the blouses to wash, 
without taking off the buttons; 
and, of course the black satin 
. would run into the light blouse 

or tho glass be cracked. And 
then *the ladies would write 
_and complain to me. Just as 
” if it was my fault | 
But I've got to an end of 
that trouble now, for I never 
sew fancy buttons on to a 
blouse any more. What I do 
is to work a row of buttonholes—or two rows 
of holes if the buttons are supposed to fasten 
two i together. You'll see what I mean if 
you look at Diagram 1. 

Then I sew the buttons on to a strip of tape, put 
the tape at the wrong side of the blouse, and fasten 
it here by a patent clip at the top of the row and 
one at the bottom. en I just slip tho buttons 
through the holes, like as if 
they were little studs, 

When the blouse goes 
to the wash you undo 
the patent clips, draw the 
buttons back through the 
holes, and put away the 
strip of tape with them on 
till. it is wanted again. 

Suppose you're having . 
only one or two big buttons 
by their lonely selves, and 
it isn’t worth while having 
a@ tape for them. Then 
you .must work with very 
tiny holes, put a little pearl 
button at the wrong side 
of the hole and the big . 
button at the right side, and sew the two together. 
The pearl button makes, as it were, the foot of the 
stud, and the big button is the head; only, in 
this case, the head is big and the foot small, 
a is just different from the usual kind of 
stud. - 

When you want to send the blouse to the wash, 
you can slip up the little pearl button through the 
hole, and put it away, still 
joined to its big brother, 
till it is wanted again. 

A clever lady, writing 
to me in Honz Nores, 
gave me a splendid tip for 
doing up a blouse very 
easily at the back. She 
says she hems the backs in 
the usual way, and then 
sews them together part of 
the distance up, leaving at 
the top a hole only just 
large enough for her head 
to go through. This hole 
is fastened by two or three 
small buttons, which she can easily get at when 
rhe wants to do them up, as they come in a 
handy place where she can reach without 
stretching. 

The bottom of the blouse can be put into a bit of 
clastic if you like, or left loose. Whichever you do, 
there'll bo plenty of room for you to get your head 
up where rom want it to go without untidying your 


Diagram 1. 
Flow I avoid sewing 
fancy buttons on a 

blouse. 


Diagram 2, 
Working with a small 
and a big button. 


seamed up at the back 
and — at the 


hair at 
Your respectful friend, 
Tag Lirire Darssmaker, 


; 
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HINTS FOR THE KIDDIES’ PARTIES, 


When Hanging Chinese Lanterns 

For decoration, place a little sand at the 
bottom. This keéps them steady and picvcnts 
their turning over and catching fire. 


'o ug¢estions for Christmas Parties 

” mx — sooebell cove! in cotton-wool, 
containi 

each with 


smaller snowballs made of the sarc. 
a little present hidden in the woo!, 
rolled into the room at a kiddies’ party, is as 
exciting as a Christmas tree for them, and mo:¢ 
novel. 
A Snow Man, 

Hollow inside, covered with cotton-wool, and 
filled with presents wrapped in coloured crinkled 
paper, is another novel way of distributing tho 
Christmas presents. No candles should, howevc;, 
be allowed in the room while any cotton-wovl is 
about. 

To Frost Holly for Christmas Decorations. 

Boil one pound of alum in a quart of water 
and pour into a large deep vessel. Suspend tlic 

rigs of holly over this, and as the water cools and 
the alum is precipitated, the twigs will attract it. 
If the holly has many berries it should not be 

laced over the water till it is nearly cool, or tho 
becries will drop off. 


; Christmas-Tree Hints. 
When Dressing the Tree, 

Arrange small pieces of cotton-wool lightly on 
some of the branches, as this gives a pretty ‘* snow- 
flake’ effect. On no account put the wool ncar 
the candles. 


. & Penny Box 


Of frosting should be sprinkled over the 
branches of “the tree. When the candles aru 
lighted thoy will glisten brightly. 
Only Very Light 

Things should be hung on the tree. Any 
heavy presents should be arranged neatly on the 
top of the tub in which the tree is planted. 
The Space Imnjediately 

Round the tree should be roped in by fovr 

sts and a coloured rope. This prevenis the 

Kiddies from getting too near when the candles azo 
lighted, and so avoids any possibility of an 
accident. 
To Prevent the Christmas-Tree 

Candles from wasting and the grease running 
down the sides, take each little candle by the wick 
and give it a coating of white varnish. Then place 
on one side to dry. This treatment will make 
ghem burn longer and moro brightly. 


Cake-Making Hints. 

A Teaspoonful of Glycerine 

Added to the ingredients makes the cake light, 
Use Two Cake-Tins 

Of the same size. Put the cake in one and use 
the other to cover it with. This makes the cake 
rise better, and is very economical, as not so much 
gas is required for baking it. 


A FREE TOY FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Or all the many toys that are made for the 
bairnies’ delight nowadays, dolls come easily first 
as popular favourites. There is hardly any little 
irl that docs not love dolls and possess a goodly 
amily of them, from the stately waxen damo to 
the dear old, unbreakable, cuddlesome baby. 
For small girls the rag doll is best of all, because, 
let the li owner do what she will with it, it 
eannot break, and is very difficult to damago in 
“ way whatever. 
"m sure you will wolcomo the chance of getting 

a rag doll free for your little girk You can by 
buying Home Norns, for this popular weekly 
is giving one away inside — copy. It is printed 
in colours on linen, and woulc make @ fascinating 
Christmas box for any little doll-lover. In the 
children’s pages, which are specially enlarged to 
celebrate the occasion, full nS aro printcd 
for cutting out, stuffing, and completing the doll. 

Don't deprive your wee daughter of a lovely 
plaything, but buy a copy of Homm Notes to- 
day ; it will only cost you the modest sum of one 
penny. Then you will have time to make dolly 
and slip her into the Christmas stocking, or give her 
to your bairn to sew together herse d you 
will have Home Notzs to read—and a splendid 
pennyworth it is without the free gift inside it. 


and pazsle all your friends. On sale at all booksellers’, 


zp ~ 


Was Eypine 
Dro. 27, 191! 


How nipping. 


Delicious cream and 


A Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. "17 


A Good Turn 


Theyre Clamico Lily Caramels—well, that’s the best 
turn to-night. And they're the new chocolated ones, too ! 
sugar and 


onds 


with a coating of lovely chocolate. 


CLARNICO Lily Caramels 


Ask for the New Chocolated Ones. Your guarantee is 


the name “Clarnico” on the 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 

pest thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 

chould be addressed to' the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” 

17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Friday morning for the following Monday week's issue. 


et? z POROBD on smoocthest face. SLOAN - DUPLOY. szO Ban 
results. Particulars 1d. | eaves a year’s study, and produces con 

rhinee 108 Co., 19 Bride Lane, London. rece Tees Coney sat, Produces, Ruben sheet 
jes Daployan Headquarters, Dept, L,, Hansyate, 

BWDsous MBN alt ot 

oRArae” a ye ay inde Sy harmicss YOU CAM BARN ¥. s» hour—Full particulars 


$3,000 BZOOE, —Gensine sale Cycles, 
run yo OB .—Ven' ’s Double ee. Usta. — Gorton’s, Wriverkamplone 
Throat; of mouth, always invisible, astoniahes : 
mystifies; Hie 9 comnrz, whine Se 6 ” 
imitate birds and enc, Soar foe ~— | §PBEBOHEBS.—Those to whom it ie necessary to 
ydney Benson ‘Dept. T),$39 Pentonville R4..bondon,N. mate s speech ocomsionally 
so, will * jpecokes $1 all Oonnsiane,’ an 
Publiaher, 


om barentsy meget ges | FS ioe 


Ca,, 1 Portland 
AGH BIRDS.—Thoee who desire instructions 

BLUGERING CURSBD.--Doctor’s famous recipe tae keeping, foctng and Crosding of canaries and other 
Kas. Testimoniale.—H. Seevens (Box 9), 71 Back | cage bird~, will find all the information they requtre in 
» Manchester, “ Cage and Singing Birds, by George Gardner, 
which may be bad, post, treo, tor. mA 8. Bower, 

pe QUETRY REBEING.—Toeve who would like Publisher, 17 B Serect, London, W.C. 

= , and rear- 

Cy for both pleasure may find tt in always experienced when fece 
re ee BS 8 Saree | ee ae Sees ceed oe oe 
Bom af, Somer, Fu Henrietta Street, Peet tse See wee of orton Sowere 

BVERY SMOKER would save money by writing renee, “Tal post, free’ fe pans’ putyeealy 
would ga 1. 
tor our liste, iicerat introd sy! bg Aad Gicearel; ~ feecbBicom Gx, ‘guanusok” Bool, 
‘Tobacoos, ophead 


= 


‘Its exquisitely delicate flavour, its purity 
and wholesomeness, have won. apprecia- 
tion from all classes and all ages.” 


of each caramel. 
Made by Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd, London. 


The “SILKRITE™ aga: Salting Fountain Pan, Post Free 1/6 


Tofta, Bsq., writes: “I hid a ‘Sil 0 three yeara ngo—it is an good «8 ever.” RACH! 


not DELIGuTED. 


ye} 
G. Francis, Bsq., writes; Two dozen and one Pens have I purchased, and my friends are pe:fectly 


satisfied with th-m.” 
Rich Bhoneesn T inches long, fitted 14carat Gold-plated nib. Fills itself in two seconds— 
Delightfully SILKY, Writer. pestimonisis and Catalogue,1,000 Barga.ns in Jewellery, Cut:ery, 
late, Novelties, Pust Free! 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Wept. 4), 5 Bichmond Road, LEEDS. 


FITNESS A.B.C. GUIDE to STOCK EXCHANGE, 


or erate aataterride meescreaten | Stock Exchange operations thoroughly ez 
* ot by a curing xchange oper.tions thoroug' ° 
WREVCUS RXBAUBTION, K Vv : 
eee TT VABICOCRLE, ete, Rasy, | Plained, also Call ger How to open ap 
, 8100 ‘stomach medicines, maxnetism, or {account with limi risks, How to avoid 
electricity. Ne fatiguing ical exercises or trict | Broker’s commissions, Contains highest and 
Gictrules, ta. losaof time orooeupation, Tlowest sales for last 15 years. Gratis from 


fatieniomay. Feand ve book and iow tectinonivie |FUNR Ow GRAHAM & Co. 
fils Faber a ge eiau, seand so rest Buseall St 2S ere Sircots Manchester. 


BWAY, Pootball EB 
‘Road, ‘Peckham, Tendon. 


Study the Advertisements and when 
writing to advertisers please mention ‘'P, W.” 


snl 
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PROM MB TO YOU. ’ . 

Reapers, I wish you all, from the bottom of 
my heart, a very jolly Christmas and more prosperity 
in the New Year than you have ever known before. 
As I sit at my desk, my mind goes back to countless 
lettors of appreciation you have scnt me during 
the year, I can assure you that these little pa 

.on the back ‘one very comeeralty the hard 
work that 3 to an ciitor's lot. Work 
appreciated becomes a pleasant task. I should 
dearly like to grip you by the hand, onc and all; 
we can only do that in imagination. 

We have big schemes in preparation for the 
Now Year, indced, we start off next week with a 
first prizo in ‘‘ Middics” of £500, and asplendid Foot- 
ball offer for the First Round of the EnglishCup. 
In fact, the cerise-coloured one is going to create 
records in 1914, But of the surprises in store I 
shall have more to tell you when the time comes. 


\ 
HOW TO GET A NEW DRESS. 

WE sometimes get some very clever and witty 
replies to conuni and questions asked in our 
Sur-Prize Contests. Only recently we asked the’ 
ladies how they would hint nicely to their hubbics 
that Lee d ~~ a ait meio , ig mustn't ask 
8 t out, but your hint sho strong enough 
reg the dreen.” 

ere are some. of the best answers that won 
the Blue Bird Brooches, whic were the prizes 


“I wish you would get a new suit, dear; 
it looks bad for both of us to be shabby.” © 
Here's another: 

“Say, dearest, have you noticed how very 
extravagant Mrs. Brown is? She has a new 
dress every year.” 

A third hint was in these words : 
“ The vicar called here this afternoon, dear, 
. just when I had dressed to tuke my usual 
constitutional, and he asked me if he could 
seo the mistress of the house !” 


PLYMOUTH PEOPLE HAVE BIG PABST! 

Lonponse has just obtained a post in Plymouth. 
* F looked forward to going to live by the sea after 
nearly twenty years in the heart of London,” he 
writes, ‘“‘ but there’s always some drawback even 
to the best of jobs, and I have found the particular 

- th drawback before I havo been here a week. 
boosts of putas ta my foot and legn. f crabs moe 
u80 mm t could not 
——. lg the — for I have never 
eu m rhoumatism. Imagine m: rise 
when a neighbour told me that nearly ged le 
who come to Plymouth suffer the way I do for the 
first. few weeks-of their stay there. In time, he 
told me, my fect would get better, though some- 
times this Plymouth affliction is so painful and 
lasting that people are forced to leave the town. 
Can you give mo eny explanation ?”»—— 

Tho explanation is really very simple, LonpoNnER, 
thong I daro say that it has puzzled a good many 
people who have been on a visit to the town. The 
soil on which Plymonth is built.is chiefly lime, and 
it is the lime which has the strange effect you havo 
noticed. It has another curious result, and that is 
to inorease the size of one’s feet. Plymouth people 
have the reputation of having bigger feet taken all 

ound than those of any other town in Great Britain. 
A lot of our policomen come from Plymouth. 


' pW. MATCHMAKER. 


Tans is going to be much rejoicing on the part- 


of two readers of Pearson’s Weekly on New Year's 
Ioct Harry Reaper tell the story for 

jimself, ‘“ Two — »” he writes, “I was 
tra up to York by the express. I only just 
& carriage in time, and was bemoaning 
my ill-lnck at having nothing to read when the only 


pon, 
iddlcs!’’ Three hundred pounds would come 
in very handy at the start of new-wedded bliss, ch | 


SHOULD SHE TELL? 
One of the many problems of both courtship and 


marriage turn on uestion whether husband and 
wife or sweethearts should have any secrets from 
one another. As a rule, I think they should not. 
Here is rather a puzzling case to decide, however. 
Marste is “ He is a very straightforward 
man,” she writes, ‘‘ and I know that he would not 
deceive me in the smallest thing. Now, many 

ago my father was sentonced to three months’ 
imprisonment. I am the only one living who 
knows this, as both mother and er are dead and 
I was tho only child. I know no one who knew my 
father in the days when he went to prison. 


Since those days and up to his death he led as 
straight a life as any man, and overybod 
respected him. Do you think that I ought to 

my lover ? ’’—— 


is is one of the cases, Maistre, whore it is impos- 
sible to give a definite “ Yes” or “‘ No.” If you 


think that the secret is going to worry you after |. 


you are married, then tell your lover at once. It is 
nothing discreditable to you personally, and if your 
ries is a a L-. A iy auianlly om _ 

t any rate, you thus givé hi opportun 
withdrawing his offer of if agi to, 
and if he does want to, then he’s not worth having 
as a husband. ; 


COMPULSORY SEASON TICKETS. 


“ Caw you compel a railway company to sell you +: 


a season ticket ?’” writes TRaveLLER. ‘‘ A friend 
of mine says that you can’t, no matter how regu- 
larly you travel over @ certain section of their line. 
I think they can be compelled to sell it to 


@ cross-grained traveller who used to drop fa a 
card every day to the traffic superintendent and 
point out that such and such a train was so many 
minutes late. Once a week, too, he would add up 


minutes late altogether last week. Why don’t you 
buck it =... Finally, he took to 
telegrams about this train, but the utter silence 
the traffic superintendent made him give that u 
as too expensive. When his season ticket expircd, 
however, he received a very polite noto 
railway company to the effect that, as he 
evidently dissatisfied with the line, they would 
suggest that he travelled up to town by some other 
means, and thoy refused to issue him a scason 
ticket, and, much to his disgust, he had to take an 
ordinary return every day. 


A DOG'S SCENTING POWRRS. 


dogs for wang I over had,” he writes, “ but it 
gradually lost all power of scent till now it will 
pass a bird within a few yards as though it were 
a mile away. Is there any reason for this ?"—— 
Yes, Farmer, and a very ourious reason it is, 
A friend of mine who had a dog that lost its power 
of scent went to a —— about it. The first 
thing tho specialist said to him was, “Is your d 
fgnd of cheeso?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied my friend, ‘ 
novor have cheese without gi the dog some.” 
“Then that is why it is no longer able to detect 
game,” said the specialist. ‘Give a dog cheese 
and it soon acquires a nose for nothing but checse.’’ 
oe is probably what is the matter with your dog, 
'ARMER, 


‘i 


WSEK ENDING 
Dec. 27, 1913. 


The SUR—PRIZES Column. 


T five ngs and Twenty Other Prizes 
eee to be Won: this Week. 
Percy Joins the Press. 
. Percy Vers pe Vers rather fancies himsclf aa 
a literary man. In fact 
Percy thought he would write for the Press, 
So his hand-at & story he tried. 
He put in his best on a tale of the West, 
But the Editor to Percy replied :— 


Well, how did the Editor reject Percy’s story ! 
Not more than ton words, You need not worry 
about rh or ona For the ten best 

we ve. Sty’ Mark postcards 
“West.” See conditions swe 
4 Column Sentence. 

Taxyg tho initial letters of the lines in any colurnn 
of this week’s Pearson’s Weekly and make a sentence 
of them. The sentence should, as far as possible, 
say what you think of “‘ Middles.” You necd not 
use all the letters, but use as many as you can. 
Give the page and number of column chosen. For 
the ten best sentences we will give silver watches, 
Mark postcards “Column.” Seo conditions below. 

Five Five-shliiling Prizes Offered. 

TuEerRE has been a i 


off in the number 
and quality of the h submitted for this, the 
Editorial page, lately. remedy this, we aro 
offering five prizes of 5s. each for the five best ideas 


sketched out. It docs not matter how crude thw 
drawings are so long as they are emblematic of the 
page. Here is an example eer ig rad to show you 
what is required. A sketch of Nelson's Column, 
the Monument, and Cleopatra’s Needle. The title 
could be “Three G Columns.” Mark your 

postcards “‘ This Page." See conditions below. 
RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 

CONTESTS. 
1, All wers or attempts must be written on post 
to Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Street, London, W.C. 
$204 may take part in any number of these sur- 
44 column competitions, but your reply to each must 
Ty gl EE Re ae ay ken signature of the 
qunsotibes in ames and addresses may not be 
type or 3 ° 
competitor must give hi her real add " 
condition ia complied "with, the. hgupelitor 
rize. « 
‘ in one Se eee nario he ia 
the top, tet and add gy Sn wee Senet 
ress, i 
6. All attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, 
* competition will be. judged . and 
the pens ‘eg suncunced i. hives ee yogi oy efforta 
er le = 
6. In the event of ties for a money prise, the prise will 
di Ns the rds rizes 
Muses Te attain  Wiiion ° 
SUR—PRIZES COLUMN RESULTS. 
faecal — 
dy 8 ey girl danced by his aide, 

Ebay he fot en ge IT can go that on my head," 
jut. lancer, to Rerey replied: | ‘ 


by 
thé following ito 
ver as ll pen alloca! 
W. Crampton, rmston : 
nean, jan; Mrs. M 
ridge ; A. E. 
+ i J. ‘onald, 
Dundee; nage Oe tr, 2 White St.. 
tt. 


ew Kent ions Fe, i if, Rathbone, Oakleis': 


Je Crveial Belooe “Erut 
re, 01 es 
the prises offered of style 
Hieh Se’ Wedhurst; B. Carthew 
Willeden? NWeek GW cook: 
. East : 

Hobbs, 


Bocking, 
98 Mortimer Rd. 
7 Ra, 


202 P 5 

7 Sea; C. 
189 Smawthorne Lane, Castletord;' § 
145 Buc Ave., 4 ee 
“DELICATE” CONTEST. 


“ Welbourne,"’ Hykeham ° 
Chester St.. Gorton, Man ter 
Terr., Pi 


lo A ra 
uthsea; Mre. Mitcalf, 
Nicholson. 
75 Elein 
y albot Ril , 
» 168 Piatte 


irmingham ; 


Note.—A prize for cach reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


- 


Waex Exvine 
Dro. 27, 1918. 
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There is no skin remedy known to science that can compare with 
Antexema. It succeeds in the most convincing way, when doctors, 
hospitals, and ointments have proved absolutely useless. All sufferers 
- from eczema, face spots, a bad leg, bad hands, rash, scalp trouble, or 
any other form of skin illness, can have instant relief, followed by com- 
plete and final deliverance from their enemy. If you are not cured of 

ur skin complaint it is not because you cannot be, but because you 

ave not used Antexema. When Antexema meets any skin trouble the 
skin trouble simply has to go. It cannot help itself. The age of 
the sufferer, the part affected or how long you have suffered, none of 
these things matter—Antexema will cure you. you can convince 
yourself of the miraculous power of Antexema, we offer a Free Trial. 

Antexema is not an ointment, but a beautiful liquid cream, prepared 
from the original prescription of the physician who discovered this unique 
combination of healing elements. All itching and burning stops 
immediately it is applied and soon every sign of skin illness cieepents 
mever to return. Send for Free Trial and start your cure immediately. 
But you must not delay treatment. Get Antexema at once. You often 


12 BLANKETS 
21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale Prices. 


MONBY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


soft, warm, and comfortable, 
eon, 
a most durable and 


Crib 

as velvet, wash bene and 
. , BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 

. di kid one eS es ieee 
anc XBETEROM AL mera. esie, pet tees mes Pema tre te 
‘Miggirated Bargain Gataloenes of Carpets Mosrnnes, Jakes wating, you mention 


F, HODGSON & SONS:.o:2.77 222. WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Every Skin Sufferer 
needs that Free Trial 


Skin 


(See Form Below) 


Troubles 


see people with faces scarred and disfigured by some horrible skin 
iliness, but every one of them might have escaped the misery and 
disfigurement by prompt use of Antexema. Don’t you make that mistake, 
but get Antexema without further delay. ; 

your duty to pcs skin, and get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemists and 
stores neg Sora of Boots’ Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores 
Harrods’, tidge’s, Whiteley’s, Parke’s, Taylor’s Drug Co., Timothy White's, and 
Lewis and Burrows’, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. od.; or direct post free in plain wrapper, 
1s. 3d and gs. from Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Also in India, 
Australia, New » South Africa, and Europe. 


Sign this Form 


Get your Antexema Free Trial at once. 


. To Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Please send me family handbook, 
“Skin Troubles,” for which I enclose three penny stamps, also Free Trial of Antexema 
and Antexema Soap, the famous skin soap. 


Name ...... 


Pearson's Wackly, 27/12/10 ssp ccssesssosessessesssssersee ou see ses sae ces sengee soe susees see eee cesses cen ens 


my Unique STRENGTH Course 
DAYS for WEAK MEN and WOMEN 


THE USUAL PRICE OF & GUINEAS. 


THIS FREE COURSE IS 
APPLY TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET AND FULL DETAILS. 
ey ee 
Pulvermacher (all British) Batteries for creating new Nerves and Strength without 
and medicines, So intense and penetrative is the natural Electricity 


ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARCE. 
To all sufferers from VITAL or FUNCTIONAL 
VITA VARICO- 


NZA, 
FEM. 


USE THIS COUPON.. 


Giaziaichng pay a ax gaan debility, 
wee! — = ae 1. OF 
frem any of tbe allmeats described ia this ennowncemest, 
write sending this Coupee 
asd is valuable 20-day 


will ee pe 
the latest jen J 
Electricity, explaining how you may car 
yeursell and restore your failiag powers without drags. 


PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE Ltd., 
Vulcan House, 66 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Open The Institute of Owrative Electricity with a repu- Est. 
OteG, station for &e: ifle Progress extending over 65 years. 1845, 


_HAPPY ARE THEY WHO WIN PRIZES IN “MIDDLES.” 


ist PRIZE 2nd PRIZE | eek 100 
ESO 5/7 ach. 


Srd PRIZE | SO 

£10 Prizes ci 
&/- each. 

And 500 CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


1 a sR A LE © A AT ac 
The adjulication cf the attex:pts im the ‘ Miccies*’ compeiitions is carried eut | who, in cousultation with tiree respoasible members of te staff, finally deciccs the 

Ig such a wey that the best lines must wia, Tuere is po 2lement of chance. All | order of merit. This system i.ceps a staf of ji:dges continually employed, _ 

the entry forums received rudergo a preliminary examination by 3 staffof compeiest | The method adopted is so thorough and cxhcustive that it is quite impossible for 

judges. cud those lines which show ne mesit, or which have in any way contravened | auy meritorious line to be overlooked The names and addresses of the competitors 

tbe rues of the competition, are put aside. The remainder are thes agaic are never takeu into consideration, and no atrard is decided arbitrarily oi aay one 

read, au i those showing the preatest amount of merit are placed before the Béitor opicion, No pains are spared to insure the success of the really best lines. 


a a oe 
. 


Neer te 


H os = Reap ol bas sr “Mi = | MAKE “MIDDLES”’ FROM THISE WORDS. 
Firct of ail, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for “Middles, Then , . , 
construct @ “Middle” of two or three words which shall have somo bearing on the rout PLAY HEREDITY TANGO MAD BIG POT ‘MALP ALIVE i 
cho:en word or pircse. ‘ihe first word of your “ Middie” must begin with any une of the 'TyapPeD ALWAYS BUSY |POOK POSTMEN BORN POOR scours PLUCK { 
letters contoined in tle werd or phiese you choose, and the second and third with eny of | UNJUST TAX [RISKING LIPE [LONDON POLICEMEN'HAD AGAIN CHRISTMAS TRAGEDIES; 
the letters in the alpheket used either once er twice. Fur instance, suppose you take the 'syagind OUT [EVER REARY (MISCHIEF MAKER |A DESERTER COURTING DISASTER 
phrase “FOUL FLAY.” Use, say, the letter "A" a3 the initial for the first word iq 4xING MONEYFIRST KISS ‘STAYING POWER [FALSE FRIENDS —DISOBEVING ORDENS 
und, say, “7” and “S" for the eccond cad third, end we get “ANNOYS THE rorcep mice GIVEN AWAY [BRITISH BRAVERY SQUALLING INPANTS |DEVONSHIRE CREAM 
SPECTATORS.” Or, using the same phrase “FOUL PLAY," we could use the letter si.vER LINING |FRONT SEATS 'HOME COMING SLIPPERY WEATHER |DODGING DETECTives | 
“U" ‘as inital for cur rst word, and, say, “F™ for the second word, and we get not ETIQUETIEGREAT BLYONG FOOTBALL BRIBCKY,SINGLE BLESSEDNESS FOOTBALLER'S CHRISTY + 
f° UPSEIS" FOOTEALLERS. { 
OP ee ee 8 re OO ee —: OO I OE re ga aN IO Ic lc I le 
: Sivvsenseerenees vesesetenns CUE ACTOSS POTe vciirercrererereccccecsersernnresceccercenrecsecsaeees 
BULIS FoR COMPCTITORS. | Sareea ae 
1. AM ettempta mot be forwadce on tho printed ent.5 form or they WORDS SHERCTRD, —_ “ MIDULES " ie 
will bao squatted. r aa 7 cae Se SS 
2. Names and acdres-es raist Ve written tr fs the pace proviled, | | ! 
Typewriting amd Lack lead pene itcurnod be acc: a . t a ; . , ae ee . 
2. Whenyov bavefilicd up thorentey farm, subst oul, SIN te Steer je cereseeg eases eet aReeies ee OOO | | Loe OO Cee OS oe Coc ee eee Serr eee eee rer etre) 
Sada Wassty, Meneetia Sireet, Li don, W.G. 7 | 
4. Yarkyotr euvoloze " M:ddies "1a the top left- and corner. ooo: vonpeweesegenererageress, a eapeay <i ai Z < 
6, Ai) attempts moat arcive Oa oF before Luatinz, Doceudbor cuth, | 
< There stu twa entry L6rmei ye ear ecu centri Tersahe erat eae Tagres be abide by the decinan published in “Pearson's Weekly” and poet 
wae ” cu 2 . yy" and te accept tb as si and | enier only 2@ in 
eo ee ' ctdoreloadiny, God L ugres to abide ty to contiions peived in heme Woke 
sryane wie enters meet son’ & sixpeony postal order for exch . PO 
Pa, Ths EN, ak ee mate pay ania fe G Arehar Ventana, SiGHed sevrrvecrverscesereseeareees Sivas DueTaNANTEARRRTIRN TEN UTR ITE (No. of P.9........... Srvistbvad 
in tuts execuple, ‘he cumber peut bo written ir the 
spac: Erode om tac entry form. Where one P.O, POOL SCOPE Terr err eter eeeererrrerirrr rr rrrerrrvirirrrrrrirvirrieyriTirier reli tii erie rere rte 
of bigter va'ue {s vent to ccver ourd than one eBtiy 


Sass, the namber.of Untaik.0' sust-be wrilved 00 cae t# You may send TWO “ Middles" on the above entry form with a postal order four 6d.; 

entey fer ‘i sive) oli Sota: lB. Re ar if you use both the one above and the one below send 1)-. 

ke ae "Flog a ee Te cons sete <... sea usenet avcsuNRenacua HRA Cut ACTOSS Here veviiccissecceccessseveccessneencenssseeesesteeeeneneeceaD 
ey thy tal ry wdicetora, by wher B 

e:ipiuality cf {dea wil he tacen into countderstion. 1? there are Pt RY FORM, “MIDDLES< NO. 97. 

mmore sercets then ane ole’ Micdle"' tars sciested By Ubu a-fu.iutora, 


1 5 . yee? 
Ue peed Well be divided amongs! Deca suuders. MuRPS <KLECTED. a ee ee eee ee 1 2) A Te | 
V1 de nwwant by Whe adjudic.tore am: 33 tuoss | ‘ 

Sorte suew tucrig, 4 

r t £0. bility in eogard to tho. 7307 now | $OCCeeeenesond e+ eroeeocerans ss eoe: ssererereerecen@rres HOROU eters COOL sereONDeseeOnren reer Oreenerestssansenrer ena rees OOesesOF EC O=OIDEL I LOQRNs Deas renetesioatonseess gee 5 

: Wee Ub joe eg eI ee Be acy led ! 
SUNGE Ye 
: meetings wiia ¢ 
eye gteg: Mater ia: soansstiaserih/ she {een tesesnssesensensnranensees sessaee we “ ve eecnnnaes | 
ptoco disanalif’y any competitor for 


Ae Tbe 6, at the Dave's 


= 1 agree to abide by the decision published in “ i'earson's Weesly” and te accept it as final, and 1 enter vty on the 


patie aie ocho cur pe Set uxderstanving, and I agres to alide by the conditions printed in * learscn's Weekly.” 


i vada . 
to vd ee Ty bandiey. Conypcuters can caly enler em tus 
wudcrstancing. 


SEE NOTICE REGARDING RESULT GF 
“MIDDLES’? Now 95 ON PAGE 700, 


~~. 


ys 
of 
Signed PP eee Se eer Pere titre rere r er MrT err er Terre TT eT rrr erry Tri rey [No. Of BO scsnrsssevercesses 
ACerS wiseseeee ss 
a ene 

eT ea 
siInanrance Scheme covers any Dersom . anarcice.! loany tram in ri he, or she, th. 
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[HERBERT OSMOND 


WISHES ALL COMPETITORS 


ANOTHER RAYMONI ‘ATION: — 


“ANSWERS” PREMIER t, Dec. 13th: 
2 , “LITTLE WORRIES-LON.L. sna SELDOM.” 
(SUPPLIED BY RAYMOND ‘to Mr. HIGGINS, of Hipperholme.) 
This Huge Victory came Bang on Top of Raymond's 


£500. 


WON IN “TIT-BITS,” NOV. 22nd. 
“ RESPECTED—READY CASH.” 
* IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING 


“JOHN BULL” GRAND PREMIERS: 

Rov. Sth: “FITS AND STARTS—RUSSIAN GZAR’S SLEEP.” 

Nov. tet : “CROWING RESPONSIBILITIES—INCENTIVE TO INVENTIVE.” 
. This enormous success. was @oured with RAYMOND'S 


FREE SOLUTIONS. 


Pkt pop eye St Baymood apposed ofeting FILE ffort. This* 
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First 
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than all}. 
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Solution- 
ists com- 
bined. | 
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year, 
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and bas authorised the Editor to pay that sum to the firet person proving 
duplication. No other solutionist has ever dared to make a similar guarantee. 


DON’T BUY TRASH—TRY BRAINS 


SEND THIS iS FREE SUCCESS COUPON TO-DAY... 
CS GED GEE = Sa ae a Ga == au me a GE ee 
To Mr. M. BAYMOND (Dept. 47), Offices: 160 Fleet St., London, E.C. 

’ Please send me FREE TRIAL EFFORTS for.. 

and, list of testimonials. I enclose a stamped addressed. envelope ‘and 

. promise to enter your free efforts and to pay ai 8s. in the £ if a 
results. 


prize resul 


- - AND... 


@ Lucky Yeew Year! 


‘For Terms and Details of Latest Wins see my Advertise. 
ments in Last Week's and Next Week's “ Pearson's Weekly.’ 


‘«OSMOND’S SERIAL” continued Next Week. 


NO SOLUTIONS BEING SENT OUT FOR ISSUES DATED DECEMBER 27th. 


ee eee HERBERT OSMOND, 


17 Loughboro’ Road, Brixton Road, Stockwell, London, $.W. 


FROM PRIZE WINNERS IN 


JOHN BULL, ANSWERS, TIT-BITS, eon Ss 
WEEKLY, IDEAS, LONDON MAIL 


£500 EVERY WEEK for First Prizes. 
@- II’S FREE. 


£500 WON FIVE TIMES AND OVER £10,000. 
in Smaller Prizes by the Competitors’ Mutual Society. . 


Send the Coupon below for 


TWO FIRST PRIZE WINNING EFFORTS, also copy of the PRIZE WINNERS’ 
CHRONICLE, giving PROOF of wins by hundreds of members in all Papers. 
alas oe addressed envel me ay? 1d. stamp) Janene on wins as follows :—§/= 
IE mrize f/-; 10/- prize 1/6; £1 or over 216 inthe £. If you like our 
tm hree months’ supply onourNO WIN—NO PAY SYSTEM, 


E SUCCESS COUPON 


Efforts wanted Name #66 609 000000 000 000 000 008 200 cen cee ces cee ces 


fOP ..ssrrccseeecee ADDRBEES wseseccscccseecovcevceeesececeesces 


Co cceeeeceeces eee 


Address to Superintendent, 
Competitors’ Mutual Society, 26 North Bar W., Beverley. 
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